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PREF AO E 



TO THB WOBK 0> 



THE ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION, 

BELLES-IJETTRES, AND OBATORY. 



1. It 18 cnstomarj with wnters of a iiew book to acqaaint the 
reader with the motiTes that hare impelled the aathor to write 
it ; ihe nature of the sabject ; the manner in whîch it is treated ; 
the Konrces that hare fornished the materials ; and, finally, with 
the pecnliar character of the book. 

2. A costom 80 proper and jii8t will be fiiîthfally observed. 

3. The motives which haye led the Aathor — a foreigner by 
birth — ^to Write ihi8 work, professedly for the American InHtita- 
tàona of Leaming, and m<nre especially for the Public SchooU, 
are a decided préférence for their System of Inatmction, and a 
sincère désire of promoting in them Literatore, by fomishmg, 
npon the Eléments of Composition, Belles-Lettres, and 
0&A.TOKT, a book clear, concise and comprehensive» which may 
fadlitate the progress of pnpils in the Art of Composition. 

4. The System of Free Instruction adopted by the Public 
Schools of ihe United States of America, is certainly admirable. 
Its beantifdl features soon reveal it as the genuine Child of the 
B^mblic. It seems the only foasible and practical System, in a 
finaadal point of yiew, which ooold be derised and snccessfully 
carried ont. It is eminently adapted to impart instruction to 
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6 PBEPACE. 

children of both aexsa, to edacate them, at an éarlj âge, in 
the mannets of CiTÎl Society, and to eradicate préjudices and 
animosities arising firom difièient religions or political cieeds, 
which, as EQstoiy teaches, hare, in otlier conntries, finaUj led to 
strife and bloodshed. 

5. The Course of Instmciion imparted to pnpils in ihe Publie 
Sdiools is complète. It comprises not onlj the branches neces- 
sarj to the ordinaiy pnrsnits of life, bat àlso Sciences, Langnages, 
Mnsic, Calisthenics, and other accomplishments well calcnlated 
to derelop the phjsical powers of the Mind and Body. 

6. Bat the principal characteristic of ihe Pnblic Schools, 
which caonot fail to strike the Tisitor with wondor, is ihe 
admirable order and discipline which prevails therdn. The 
docile snbmission to anthoritj, dose application to stndj, polite 
behayior and silence obsored by pnpils, eren of a tender âge, is 
a manrel which exceeds ordinaiy belief. And yet no coerdon is 
nsed — in fact, none is necessary ; for, consdons of their dnty, 
pnpils snbmit Tolnntarily — and not " like domb-driren cattle" — to 
lawfnl anthority, discipline and stndy. 

7. Thns, thèse newly-bom children of the Repnblic do early 
arise to the full dignity of Free-Bianhood, and nobly snstain the 
character and name of the Qreat Mothor Conntry ; and thns, do 
thf completely refate the charge of Inyeterate Préjudice, that 
" the Pnblic System of Instruction is the natund parent of Dis- 
order. Ignorance and Eyil." 

8. Hence, the Free Public Instruction justly forms the pride 
of the Nation, as it is, in fiict, its best omament ; and being 
intimately connected with its welfare, it imposes on the Goyem- 
ment a strict duty, as well as gives it a full right of exerdsing 
OTer the same a constant watchful care. 

9. In order, then, to cherish and promote still further a System 
so ftill of Tigor and life, the présent woriL has been written, in 
hopes that it may àlso serre as a guide and source of referenoe. 
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PREFACE. 7 

BOt omly to the Teacher and Pupil, bat to tiie Gradaate aiso, the 
Member of the Légal Profession, the Freacher, and the Political 
Speaker. 

10. The Anthor has divided the whole sabject of Literary 
Composition into three books, with a design of dividing the 
whole course in three years, according to the System obsored by 
some renowned Lycenms ; it may, howe^er, be finished in two, 
in which case the first and second book may be stodied in the 
first, and the third in the last year, as the Directors of Instruc- 
tion shall deem expédient 

11. The method pursued by the Author in deyeloping the 
flubject of Composition, is both the tynthetical and ancUytical, 
The former is neoessary to teach the theory, the latter the prac' 
tice of the art; and as thèse are both indispensable to the 
scholar, so are also the two methods, as the sequel will show. 

12. It is évident that theory, or the specuUtiYe knowledge of 
an art, is necessarily complex ; h#nce, nature demands that its 
acquisition should proceed orderly from the simple to the com- 

, pound, which method is called Syntketiod, Praetioe, on the 
other side, oonsists in the 'exécution of the rules of an art, and 
in the critical examination of the work after it has been finished, 
which latter part is called AncHysit, A young pnpil, therefore, 
who wishes to leam the theory and practice of composition, mnst 
ibllow both the synthetical and analytical method. 
. 13. According to the above principle in regard to the présent 
iubject, practice comprises three parts ; Ûi<d first is the exécution 
of the precepts by composition ; the second is the critical exami- 
nation aAer it is finished ; the tMrd is a similar examination of 
some other writer's composition. 

14. Thèse three parts the student must obsenre, but in a 
difierent order. In the first place, aftèr he has well leamed the 
raies and precepts of the Art, he mnst begm by a critical exami- 
nation or analysis of some good author's composition; for, in 
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this manner the rnlee will be practically Olnstrated, and therefore 
better and sooner understood, sînoo the axiom is, **The way hy 
precepU is long, but hy examples is short,** In the second plaise^ the 
papil must put in practice the niles and precepts which he bas 
leamed, bj making a composition c^ his own, at first bj imita- 
tion, and snbseqnently by invention. Loutly, he mnst critidse or 
analjze his own composition, alone if he can, or with the teadier 
if he cannot, in order to see whether he bas obserred fiiithlolly 
the proper mies and precepts, and to make the necessarj cor- 
rections. 

1 5. Accordmg to this — ^which the anthor belieres to be the tnie 
System of learning the art of Composition — ^he bas compiled this 
work ; hence, after the principles and mies of Composition bave 
been expoanded, three and smnetimes four and five exercises are 
prescribed for the pnpil. The firsl is .the analysis of a pièce or 
passage of some distinguished writer, aUready prepared and made 
easy by the anthor. The seemd consists of a similar analysis of 
some other passage, at the option of the pnpil or teacher, on 
which the work of analysis is left entirely to the scholar. Thd* 
ihird consists in the work of composition by the studeot, in which 
he will test his ability to exécute the raies he bas leanied. To 
thèse exercises, a fwirih is somètimes added; namely : the cor- 
rection of some faulty exercise. The fifûi exercise — the critical 
examination of his own composition by the pnpil — is not always 
prescribed at the end of a sobject ; as that mnst be obserred as 
a gênerai rule. 

16. On the exact and complète performance of thèse exer- 
cises, the progress of the pupil in the art of Composition will 
principally dépend. 

17. But as the work of composition is not simply a collection 

and right disposition of materials, but is principally the work of 

Invention, and this mnst be oonfeseed is the most ^UOScult part, 

A 
for yonng students especially— in which, however, books are gen- 
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PREFACE. 9 

erally defoctive — Bo, in order to assÎBt the leamer, ihe aathor bas 
placed after each principal sabject, a metbod, or praxis, bj wbich 
the intellect and imagination maj acqoire . ideas necessarj to 
originate a part or the wbole of a Literarj Composition. 

18. Some directions wbich regar<^|MKîber8, the aotbor bas 
thooght more expédient to indicate in snitable places doring the 
eonrse of tbis work ; as, also, to make certain spécial remarks on 
the snbject of BeUes-Lettrea, and Oratory, at the beginning of each 
respectire book. 

19. For the pnrpose of illostrating mies and precepts, especi- 
ail j on Oratory, many examples hare been taken from Latin 
Classics — Firgt, becaose, by universal consent, tbey are the mas- 
ters of Literatnre, and Oratory in particnlar; second, becaose 
tbeir examples explain the mies betterthan any otbers that coold 
be fonnd ; third, becanse many of them are probably new to the 
pnpil, nerer as yet haying been prodaced in the English langnage 
on the snbject of Composition. « 

20. In composing tbis work, with the exception of the 
examples froni Latin and English Classics, the Anthor bas 
received rery little aid from other preceptors on the snbjects 
ti^ated herein. Their définitions, divisions of Tarions snbjects, 
precepts and mies, were to be, in a great meftsnre, rectified, 
altered, snpplied and adapted to the American School-System. 

21. Whateyer merit of originality this work may possess, the 
Literary Public may better jodge by comparing it with otbers of 
a similar kind wbich haye appeared both in this, and the other 
Continent. 

22. If the Public and Private Institutions of Leaming of the 
United States of America, and more particularly those of the 
Statb of CALiroHNiA — ^wheuee this TreaUse has emanated — 
shall dérive benefit from the Author's work, be will bave attained 
bis object, and will oonsider himself amply repaid for bis labor. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS 
LITEKART COMPOSITION. 



DEFINITION AND DIVISION OP THE WHOLE 
SUBJEOT. 

1. The Word composition îs derived from the 
Latin verb. cpmponere, whicli signifies to put 
together parts or éléments which form a whole 
or intégral thing. 

2. Hence, the collocation of types for use in 
printing is called composition ; and in literature, 

NoTB. — The Teacher will observe that a long and short answer 
may be given to each question. The former is contained 
in the paragraph of the text to which the nomber at the 
end of the question refers, and the iatter is placed imme- 
diately after each question. The long answer is certainly 
préférable, and shoald be required from pupils of higher 
grades ; however, as it is not absolatel^ necessary, it may 
dénote a degree of diligence and proficiency, and that, as 
well as any other answer to a question not pointed out in 
the book, should entltle the pupil to a mark of distinction. 

Q. Whence is the word composition derived ? (1.) 

A. From thô Latin verb componere, which signifies to pat 
together. 

Q. What is a literary work called ? (2.) 

A. Composition. 
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16 THE ELEMENTS OP COMPOSITION. 

the proper coUocatîon of the parts, or éléments, 
which constitute a literary work, is likewise 
termed composition. 

3. Now, it is manifest that, in order to coUo- 
cate properly the various éléments of a literary 
work, it is necessary to know what they are. 

4. But this is not sufficient, because a liter- 
ary composition is not sîmply an arrangement 
of parts, but, above ail, a production of the 
mind, whereby one's own ideas are conveyed to 
others on a certain subject, and according to cer- 
tain rules and principles. 

5* Hence, the study of literary composition, 
beside the knowledge of its constitutive *ele- 
ments,require8,also, that of the principles, rules 
and nature of the various subjects which form, 
as it were, the ground of composition* 

6. From this exposition we gather the divi- 
sion of fhe whole subject of the présent work, 
to wit : three parts respectively contained in 
three books, as follows : 

Q. What is also called composition ? (2.) 

A. The collocatioQ of types used in printing. 

Q. What is necessarj for a composition ? (3.) 

A. To know the éléments of it. a 

Q. Is the knowledge of the compilent parts sufficient for a 

composition? (4.) '' 

A. No. 

Q. What is required beside ? (^O 
A. The knowledge of the principles and raies of the Tarions 

sabjects of composition. 
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SUBJBCTS OP THE WOBK. 17 

7. The firat book will contain the Eléments op 
Composition ; the seœnd, Belles-Lettres, or the 
principal subjects of composition, with their 
principles and rules ; the thirdy Oratory, or the 
art of composing orations, which, on account of 
its amplitude and importance, forms a spécial 
department of study. 
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BOOK I. 



THE ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION. 

1. The éléments of composition are two : 
sentences and periods. They will fonn the sub- 
ject of this book, and will comprise two parts, to 
which an appendix will be added on Orthoepy 
and Orthography. 



PART 1. 



OF THE SENTENCR 

2. We shall divide this subject into five 
chapters. In the first^ we will examine the 
logical and grammatical éléments of sentences, 
and how they can be found in parsing ; in the 
seœnd, the classification of sentences ; in the 
third, their simple formation, qualities and 
praxis ; in the foiirth, their compound formation 
or synthesis ; in the Ji/thy their analysis. 

Q. How many are the éléments of composition ? (1.) 
A. Two : sentences and periods. 
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CHAPTER I. 



OF THE LOGICAL AND GRAMMATICAL ELE- 
MENTS OF SENTENCES, AND HOW THEY 
CAN BE FOUND IN PARSING. 

1. The wprd sentence is from the Latin verb 
sentire, to feel, and ^riginally signified the per- 
ception of an object by the mind through the 
sensés of the body ; but subsequently received 
the signification of a simple perception, opinion, 
or judgment of the mind. 

2. A judgment of the mind on a certain sub- 
ject, expressed in language, is called a proposi- 
tion by logicians, and a sentence by grammari- 
ans, and in civil law, means the judgment of a 
court pronounced in a cause. 

3. It foUows, from the nature of a sentence, 
that it must form complète sensé. 

4. A sentence, therefore, is rightly defined " a 
combination of words forming complète sensé." 

Q. Whcnce is the word sentence derived ? (I.) 

A. From the Latin verb sentire, which means to feel. 

Q. How is a jndgment of the mind expressed in langaage 

called? (2.) 

A. Proposition hj logicians, and sentence by grâmmarians. 

Q. What must a sentence form ? (3.) 

A. Complète sensé. 

Q. How can a sentence, therefore, be defined ? (4.) 

A. A combination of words which form complète sensé. 
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5. If a sentence, according to its définition, 
is a combination of words, it follows that it must 
hâve parts or éléments. Now, what are they ? 

6. Logicians and grammarians make two dif- 
férent divisions of the parts of a sentence. 

7. Logicians divide the sentence into three 
parts — subject, predicate, and copula. 

8. They call the avJyect jjjiat concerning whom 
or which something is affirmed or denied. The 
predicate, that which is affirmed or denied of the 

subject ; and the copula, the finite verb " 5e," 
which unités the subject to the predicate. 

9. We will illustrate this with two examples, 
one of an affirmative, the other of a négative 
sentence : 

I. Example of an Affirmative Sentence. — 
" The weather is fineJ^ The subject of this sen- 
tence is weather, because it is that concerning 
which it is affirmed that itis fine. The predicate 
is fine, because it is the quality or thing affirmed 

Q. What must a sentence haye ? (5.) 

A. Parts or éléments. 

Q. How do logicians divide the sentence ? (7.) 

'A. Into three parts : subject, predicate and copula, 

Q. What do logicians call the subject of a sentence ? (8.) 

A. That of whom or which something is affirmed or denied. 

Q. What do they call predicate 1 (8.) 

A. That which is affirmed or denied of the subject. 

Q. What is the copula ? (8.) 

A. The finite verb Be, which unités the subject and predicate. 

Q. Giye an illustration. (9.) 
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of the subject weather» The finite verb w, from 
the verb JBe, is the copula, because it unités 
the subject weather to the predicate fine. 

II. BXAMPLE OF A NEGATIVE SENTENCE. — * ' The 

weather is not fineJ^ Hère the subject, predi- 
cate, and verb are the same ; but, on account of 
the négative particle not after the finite verb is^ 
the predicate fine, instead of being affirmed, is 
denied of the subject weather. 

10. In affirmative and négative sentences, 
the subject and predicate can be easily dis- 
cerned, but not in interrogative, imperative, 
and exclamatory sentences, of which we shall 
speak in the next chapter. 

11. In the case of an interrogative sentence, 
the reason is, because nothing is thereby affirmed 
or denied, as " Are you wéll ?" 

12. In an imperative sentence, the reason is, 
the transposition of the subject after the verb, 
and sometimes its total omission ; as, ^^Listenxye" 
or, more briefly, " lAsten,^^ which modes of ex- 

A. "The weather is fine." "Weather" is the subject; 

"Jine " is the predicate ; the finite verb " is " forms the 

copula. 
Q. In what sentences can the subject and predicate be well 

discemed? (10.) 
A. In affirmative and négative sentences. 
Q. Why not in interrogative sentences also 1 (11.) 
A. Because nothing in them is either affirmed or denied. 
Q. Why can the subject be neither discemed well in impera 

tive sentences ? (12.). 
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pression sometimes puzzle beginners in finding 
the subject of a sentence. 

13. In exclamatory sentences the difficulty 
of finding the éléments of a sentence arises from 
the fréquent ellipsis or omission of words which 
naturally occununder an émotion of the mind ; 
as, ^^WeU donel^^ instead of "Thou hast wéU 
done/'^ 

14. It foUows, therefore, that the logical défi- 
nition of the subject and predicate, as applied 
to a grammatical sentence, is, Ist, incomplète^ 
because it does not comprehend interrogative 
sentences in which nothing is affirmed or denied ; 
2d, it is unsuitaMe to guide the beginner in find- 
ing the éléments of a sentence. 

15. Hence the foUowing définitions are justly 
préférable : 

Ist. The subject of a sentence " is that of whom 
or which something is aflSrmed or denied, or is 

A. On accoant of its transposition, and sometimes on account 
of its total omission. 

Q. Whence does the difficulty of finding the éléments in 
exclamatory sentences arise ? (13.) 

A. From the fréquent omission of words which often occuri 
therein. 

Q. What do you remark about the logical définition? (14.} 

A. It is incomplète and unsuitable for finding the éléments 
of a sentence. 

Q. Give a better définition of the subject of a sentence. (15.) 

A. It is that of whom or which something is affirmed or de- 
nied, or is the subject of an interrogation, command, or 
exclamation. 
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the subject of an interrogation, command, or 
exclamation." 

2d. The predicate of a sentence '* is the thing 
affirmed or denied, or the thing asked, com- 
manded, or declared^by exclamation^ in a sen- 
tence." 

16. The parts of a sentence, aforementioned, 
are called essentielle because without them, either 
expressed or implied, the words cannot form 
complète sensé. Illustration. — " The sun is 
beautifuV^ Omit either the subject, or predicate, 
or copula, and the sensé will be incomplète. 

17. There are other parts or éléments of a 
sentence, which are introduced simply as adjuncts 
to complète the idea of the subject, or predicate 
of the sentence, and are called seœndary^ or 
complementary or non-essential parts. Illustra- 
tion. — " The man that seeks knowledge^ toill ac- 
quire it.^^ The subject of the sentence, properly, 
is " the man ;" but the idea of the subject, as 
understood by the speaker, remains undeter- 
mined and incomplète unless to the word " man " 
are added the words " that seeks hnowledge.^^ 

Q, Qîve, likewise, a better définition of the predicate. (15.) 

A* It is the thing either affirmed, or denied, or inquired, or 

commandcd, or declared b^ exclamation, in a sentence. 

Q. Which are the essential parts of a sentence ? (\^.) 

A. The subject, predicate, and copaia. 

Q. Which are the complementary parts ? (17.) 

A. Those which couplete the idea of the subject or predicate. 
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18. The secondary parts of a sentence are, 
principally, two : phrases and clauses. 

19. A phrase is two or more words whîch do 
not form complète sensé. Bxample. — " At length 
we hâve reached homeJ' The words " At length " 
are a phrase. 

20. A clause consîsts of two or more words, 
which, separated from the rest of the sentence, 
can form complète sensé ; as, ** AUhough I am 
indisposedf yet I vnU visit you^ The words " I 
wiU visit you " form the sentence ; " aUhough I 
am indisposedy' the clause. 

21. The examination of the component parts 
of a sentence is called sentential analysis, or 
Parsing — an exercise absolutely necessary to 
perfect one's self and others in the art of com- 
position. 

22. Bat the rules laid down by grammarians 
for the analysis of sentences are neither short 
nor few, nor so clear as to be serviceable. Of 
the nature, parts, and method of sentential an 
alysis, we shall treàt in the fifth chapter of the 
first part. 

Q. How tnany are the complementarj parts of a sentence ? 

A. Two : phrases and clauses. (18.) 

Q. Whatisaphrase? (19.) 

A. Two or more words which cannot form complète sensé. 

Q. What is a clause ? (20.) 

A. Two or more words which can form complète sensé. 

Q. What do you call sentential ancdysts f (21.) 

A. The examination of the component parts of a sentence. 
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23. Hère we shall only lay down a few mies 
whicli may avail to find the subject, predicate, 
and copula, in a sentence. 

First Rule. — The predicate of a sentence mtist 
he ascertained before the subject is found. The 
reason of this is,that in the synthetical method, 
which is that of composition, we proceed in a 
progressive order from the first élément until 
we reach the last ; so, inversely, in the analyti- 
cal method, which is that of resolution of a thing 
into its original éléments, we proceed in a rétro- 
grade order, beginning from the last élément till 
we arrive at the first. 

24. Second Rule. — The logical predicate of a 
sentence is found by answering the question, 
** What is affirmedj or denied, or inquired, or cArni- 
manded, or dedared^by eooclamation, in this sen- 
tence y^ 

25. Third Rule. — The logical subject of a 
sentence is found by answering the question, 
" Of lohom, or what, is this affirmed, or denied, 

A. What is the first rule to be observed in Parsing ? (23.) 
A. The predicate of a sentence must be ascertained first. 
Q. How can the logical predicate be found ? (24.) 
A. Bj answering the question : " What is affîrmed, or denied, 

or inquired, or commanded, or declared by exclamation 

in this sentence ?" 
Q. How can the logical subject of a sentence be found ? (25.) 
A. By answering the question : " Of whom, or what, is the 

predicate either afiSrmed or denied, or who is the subject 

of this interrogation, command or exclamation V* 
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or who is the avbject of this interrogation, com- 
mandj or exclamation ?" 

26. FouRTH RuLE. — The copula, as above 
stated, is the fini te verb Be. When that is ex- 
plicit no ruie is required to find it. When im- 
plied, if the leading verb of a sentence be an 
active or neuter verb, it can always be resolved 
into a compound form ; namely, the imperfect 
participle, and the finite verb Be, in the same 
mood, tense, number, and person. In this man- 
ner the copula is made explicit. 

Example. — 1. " / read a bookJ' 

Resolved — " I am rsading a hookJ' 

2. " Thou wàUcestr 
Resolved — " Thou art waUdng'^ 

3. « He sitsr 
Resolved — " He is sittingJ* 

The words are, art, is, are the copul^in their 
respective sentences. 

27. The subject and predicate of a sentence 
may sometimes be not expressed, but understood. 

First Example. — ^'Have you seen Mm .^" . An- 
swer, " Te5." The word Yes is équivalent to a 
sentence by ellipsis, to wit : " Yes, I hâve seen 
himJ^ 

Q How can the finite verb Be or copala be found when it ig 

implied? (26.) 
A. By resolving the leading verb into a compound form, to 

wit : its imperfect participle, and the finite verb Be in the 

same mood, tense, namber, and person. 
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Second Example.— "(7ome to me" — ^i. e., ye or 
thou, 

Third Example. — '' Who did this?" Answer, 
'T'—i.e./'Ididit:' 

28. The second division of the sentence is the 
grammatical division. 

29. Grammarians distinguîsh three principal 
parts in a sentence — ^the subject, the predicate 
verb, and the object. 

30. The grammatical subject of a sentence is 
the nominative, or noun, that governs the lead- 
ing verb of the sentence ; as, " Intempérance 
destroys life.'' Intempérance is the subject. 

31. The predicate verb is the leading verb, in 
a finite mood, on which the whole sentence 
mainly dépends, according to sensé.' Example 
— " The mind will produce plenty of good fruits, 
if it be properly cultivated." The leading verb 
is will produce. The leading verb often com- 

Q. Are the sabject and predicate of a sentence always 

expressed? (27.) 
A. No ; sometimes thej are nnderstood. 
Q. Which is the second division of tlie sentence ? (28.) 
A. The grammatical division. 
Q. What are the principal parts of a sentence, according to 

grammarians ? (^9.) 
A. Three: the sabject, predicate verb, and the object. 
Q. Which is the grammatical subject f (30.) 
A. The noun that governs the leading verb. 
Q. What is the prçdicaU verb f (31.) 
A. The leading verb in a finite mood, on which the whole 

sentence chiefly dépends. 
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prises, either wholly or in part, the logical pred- 
icate of the sentence, as seen in the foregoing 
example ; hence, it is called the predicaie verb. 

32. The object is the noun or pronoun which 
follows the leading verb and is governed by it, 
if the verb is active transitive ; and, if thaverb 
is passive, is governed by the préposition by. 

33. Neuter verbs express no action, and ac- 
tive intransitive verbs express an action which 
remains in the subject, and consequently do not 
require any external object to receive the action. 

34. Illustration. — I. " Man exists." Man 
is the grammatical subject ; exista is the predi- 
cate verb. 

II. *• Brutus killed Cœsar." Brutua is the 
subject ; hilled is the predicate verb ; Cœsar is 
the object, governed by the active transitive 
verb kiUed. 

III. " Cœsar was killed by Brutus." Cœsar 
is the subject ; toas killed is the predicate verb ; 
Brutus is the object, governed by the préposi- 
tion by. 

35* The grammatical subject of a sentence is 
found in parsing, by answering the question 

Q. Which Î8 the object f (32.) 

A. The Doun or pronoun which is governed bj the leading 
verb, if it be an active transitive verb, or if it be a passive 
verb, by the proposition hy. 

Q. How can the grammatical subject be found in parsing ? 

A. By answering the question, who, or what, before the lead- 
ing verb, as " Who studies ? A. James." 
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who or what before the leading verb ; the predi- 
cote verb is found by answering the question 
what after the noun or nominative which gov- 
erns the leading verb ; lastly, the abject is found 
by answering the question whom or what after 
an active transitive verb, or after the préposi- 
tion by. 

36. Illustration. — "James studies his les- 
son." 

I. Find the subject. Question : " Who stud- 
ies?" Answer : "James." James is the subject. 

IL ¥md the predicate verb. Question : "James 
what?" Answer: "Studies." Studies is the 
predicate verb. 

III. Find the object. Question : '* Studies 
what ?" Answer : " His lesson." His lesson is 
the object. 

37. It will thus be perceived that the logical 
and grammatical divisions of a sentence diflfer 

Q. How can the predicate or leading verb be foand ? (35. ) 
A. By answering the question what after the noun which 

govems the leading verb, as "James, whatf A. Studies." 
Q. How can the object be found when it is govemed bj an 

active verb, or by the préposition hy f (35.) 
A. By answering the question tohom, or what, after an active 

transitive verb, or after the proposition by, as " Studies 

what f A. His lesson.'' 
Q. Are the logical and grammatical division of the sentence 

similar? (37.) 
A. No. 
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very much from each other. In what does the 
diflFeronce consist ? 

38. I. The logicol division regards the logical 
order of ideas ; the grammatical division regards 
the grammatical order and dependence of words 
which express ideas. 

II. The grammatical suhject comprises only 
the noun or nominative which governs the lead- 
ing verb ; the logical subject, on the contrary, 
comprises not only the governing noun of the 
verb, but moreover ail the adjuncts which re- 
late to it, and complète the writer's or speaker's 
idea of the subject ooncerning which something 
is affirmed or denied. 

Illustration. — " He that persévères will suc- 
ceed." In this sentence, the logical subject is 
" he that persévères f^ the grammatical, " heJ^ 

III.. The gramrnatical predicate verb com- 
prises only the leading verb of the sentence in 
a finite mood ; the logical predicate, on the 
other hand, embraces ail the adjuncts which 
complète the idea of what is affirmed or denied 
of the subject. 

Example. — "The United States of America 
became a Republic after the war of Independ- 

Q, State in what their di£ference consista. (38.) 

A. The logical diTision has référence to ideas, the grammat- 
ical to words. 

Q. Point ont some other difièrence. (38.) 

A. The logical subject and predicate may comprise phrases 
and clauses ; not so the grammatical. 
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ence." In this sentence, the logical predicate 
is " became a BepuUic a/ter the war of Independ- 
encef^ the grammatical predicate is the finite 
verb " bpxxime" 

39. It is therefore manifest that a logical 
subject, as well as a predicate, may comprise, 
not only two or more words, but also phrases, 
clauses, and sentences, which finish their mean- 
ing and are connected with either one or both 
of them. It is not so, however, with the gram- 
matical subject and predicate verb. 

40. The reason of this difierence is, that in 
the logical order of ideas the idea of a subject, 
and of its quality or predicate, is often not 
simple, but complex ; that is, it is made up of 
several ideas linked together, the whole forming 
the fuU idea of the writer or speaker. 

Illustration. — " A man who neglects his du- 
ties deserves punishment.'' The clause or words 
"m;Ao neglects his duties" are necessary to dé- 
termine and complète the idea of the subject 
aman — ^namely ; what man deserves punishment. 
The same reasoning applies to the logical predi- 
cate. Now, in the grammatical order of words, 
which is that of agreement and dependence of 
the parts of speech, those parts are generally 
represented by single words, such as a noun in 
the nominative case, a verb or proposition, and 
an object, and consequently do not require the 
secondary parts of a sentence to complète their 
construction. 
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41. Sometimes, however, the logîcal, as well 
as the grammatical subject of a sentence may 
be a noun, or any other part of speech which 
can take its place, and b© the subject of a finite 
verb, Such are pronouns, verbs in the infinitive 
mood governed by the préposition to, participles, 
and sometimes clauses. 

Example. — "To be prudent is to be wise." 
To be prîident is the subject, both logical and 
grammatical, of the sentence, and governs the 
finite verb is. 

Note I. — In the foUowing exercise it is 
not expected that the scholar should make a 
thorough analyeis of sentences, because this re- 
quires a knowledge of the ruies and method of 
sentential analysis, which we shall expound in 
the fifth chapter of this section. Hère it is re- 
quired of the pupil to statC; 

First, The logical subject, predicate, and cop- 
ula of every sentence, and to supply it when 
either of them is understood ; 

Seconde The phrases and clauses ; 

Thirdy The grammatical subject, predicate 
verb, and object of every sentence ; 

Fourth, The essential or non-essential élé- 
ments of a sentence, according to Rules 16th 
and 17th ; ^^"^ 

Q. What may be the logical, as well as the grammatical sub- 
ject of a sentence '^ (41.) 

A. A noan, or any part of speech that can take its place, and 
be the subject of a finite verb. 

Q. What part ôf speech can take the place of a noun ? (41 . ) 

A. Pronouns, verbs in the infinitive mood, participles, and 
sometimes clauses. 
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Fifth, If an interrogative, imperative, or ex- 
clamatory sentence should occur, why is it that 
it is difficult to find the subject ot' that sentence 
according to Rule either llth, 12th, or 13th? 

Note IL — In schools, if the pupil should 
at first be unable to détermine the différent 
parts of a sentence, the teacher may assist him 
by propounding the question in the foUowing 
manner : 

Example. — " Life is an empty dream." 

Teacher — Question : " What part of the sen- 
tence is life .^" 

If the pupil cannot answer, the teacher must 
assist him further by presenting the same ques- 
tion in a différent manner : that is, by quoting 
the words of the rule to wnich the question re- 
lates, it being supposed that the pupil has com- 
mitted it to memory ; thus : 

Teacher — Question : ** What do you call that 
of which something is aflSrmed or denied, ac- 
cording to Rule under No. 15 ?" 

Fupil — Answer : " Subject of the sentence." 

Teacher — Question : " Is there any thing in this 
sentence affirmed of life ?" 

Fupil — Answer : " Yes; that * it is an empty 
dream.' " 

Tea^cher — Question : " Then what part of the 
sentence is life ?" 

Fupil — Answer : " It is the subject." 

This method, when necessary, is to be fol- 
lowed by the teacher in ail subséquent exercises 
in a like manner. 

Note III. — In the foUowing Exercise the 
small numbers mark the différent sentences ; 
the letters in italics are références to the^ end of 
2a 
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the passage for words to be supplied in the sen- 
tence. 

I.— EXERCISE. 

Point ont the logical and grammatical élé- 
ments, the phrases, clauses, essential and non- 
essential parts of the différent sentences con- 
tained in the foUowing verses. For every state- 
ment y ou make, cite a Rule if y ou can. 

^Tell me^**^ not in mournful numbers, 

2 Life is but an empty dream ! 
3 For the soûl is dead that slumbers, 

*And thiugs are not what they seem. 

*Life is real! «Life.is earn)est! 

^ And the grave is not its goal ; 
*Dust thou art, »to dust^^ returnest, 
1 <c) W'as not spoken of the soûl. 

1 iNot enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end and way ; 
^2 But to act,^**^ * 3 that each to-morrow 

Find us further than to-day. 

* * Art is long, * *and Time is fleeting ; 
' ^And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

^ 7 In the world's broad field of battle. 
In the bivouac of life, 
Be^*^ not like dumb, driven cattle ! 
1 8Be^-^^ a hero in the strife î 
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^^Trust^> no Future, howe'er pleasant ! 

2oLet the dead Past bury its dead ! 
î»^Act, <*^ 2 3act^'^ in the living Présent, 
Heart within and God o'erhead 1 

— LongfeUow. 

(a) thoa. (6) thou. (c) it. {d) is cor destined end and 
way. (c) thou. (/) thou. (g) thou. (h) thou. (i) thou. 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Détermine, in the same manner, the éléments 
of sentences contained in yonr Reader, or in 
some other book. 

Note. — It is advisable that the young pupil 
should commit to memory the varions pièces, 
both in verse and prose, which hâve been se- 
lected for exercises, and illustrations of the pre- 
cepts given in this work. For, besîde that by 
this method the rules and their application are 
better understood and retained, the mind of the 
youth is gradually supplied with fine ideas and 
îanguage, which will enable him hereafter to 
Write on varions subjects with fluency and élé- 
gance. 



CHAPTER II. 



CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

1 . Sentences, according to the éléments which 
compose them, are either simple or œmpound. 

Q. How are sentences divided? (1.) 
A. Into simple and compound. 
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2. A simple sentence is that whicli has one 
subject and one predicate ; as, " Health is a 
blessing;" " John rumJ' 

3. A compound sentence is that which has 
more than one subject or predicate, or is con- 
nected by a clause ; as, " Prudence and Tem- 
pérance are virtues ;" " He who associâtes with 
the wicked will soon be depraved." In the 
first example, Prudence and Tempérance are two 
subjects ; in the second, who associâtes with the 
ivicked is a clause ; hence, they are compound 
sentences. 

4. Sentences, according to their signification, 
admit of another division. Hère it is well to 
remember the primitive meaning of the word 
sentence,^^ derived from the Latin word sentir e, 
which we hâve given in the first chapter ; 
namely : that it originally signified " a feeling 
or perception of the mind." 

5. Now, a perception of the mind may be 
either a judgment or a simple émotion of the 

Q. What is a simpie sentence î (2-) 

A. It is that which has one subject and one predicate; as, 
*' Health is a blessing." 

Q. What is a compoand sentence 1 (3.) 

A. It is that which has more than ono subject or predicate, or 
is joined to a clause ; as, " Prudence and Tempérance are 
virtues." 

Q. Do sentences admit of any other division ? (4.) 

A. Tes ; they admit of a division according to their signifi- 
cation. 
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mind. Agaii^, a judgment of the mind may be 
either positive or doubtful. 

6. Hence, sentences, according to their sig- 
nification, may be divided into two principal 
kinds ; to wit : Sentences that express an émo- 
tion, and sentences that express a judgment of 
the mind. 

7. Sentences which express an émotion or 
afiection of the mind comprise chiefly three 
classes : 

I. Interjectional or exdamatory sentences, 
which contain an interjection, and are expressed 
by an exclamation ; as, " Alas 1 what sorrows we 
must hère endure 1" 

II. Optativôf which express a wish or désire ; 
as, " I wish I had known you before." 

III. Obsecrative, which are used to beseech 
or implore ; as, " Pray, forgive me I" 

Q. How can sentences be divided according to their significa- 
tion 1 (6.) 

A. Into two principal kinds ; to wit : Sentences that expiress 
an émotion, and sentences that express a judgment of the 
mind, which may be either positive or doubtful. 

Q. How many classes do sentences which express an émotion 
of the mind comprise? (7.) 

A. Three ; Exdamatory, Optative, and Obsecrative sentences. 

Q. Which are Exdamatory sentences 1(7 ) 

A. Those which contain an exclamation or interjection ; as, 
"Alas ! what sorrows we must hère endure !" 

Q. What are Optative sentences ? (7.) 

A. Those which express a wish ; as, " I wish I had known 
you before." 

Q. Which are Obsecrative sentences ? (7.) 

A. Those that beseech or implore ; as, " Pray, forgive me !" 
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8. Sentences that express a positive judg- 
ment of the mind are of two classes : 

I. Affirmative^ whereby something is af- 
firmed, and comprise the déclarative sentences, 
which are used to déclare and aifirm something ; 
as, " He is an excellent man ;" and the impera- 
tive, which are used to express a command ; as, 
" Go, thou." 

II. Négative, whereby something is denied ; 
as, " The soûl is not material." 

9. Sentences that express a doubtful judg- 
ment of the mind are of three classes : 

I. Interrogative, whereby something is asked ; 
as, " Hâve you seen Edward ?" 

II. Potentialj whereby the possibility of a 
thing is expressed ; as, " It may rain." 

III. Conditional, which express a condition 
on which a certain thing dépends ; as, " If he 
had been temperate, he would hâve lived longer." 

10. To recapitulate : Sentences, according to 
their signification, are divided into nine classes, 

Q. How many classes do sentences which express a positive 
judgment of the mind comprise 'i {S.) 

A. Three; the Déclarative Affirmative^ whereby something is 
affirmed or declared ; the Imperative, whereby something 
is commanded ; and the Négative, whereby something is 
denied. 

Q. Mention the classes, comprised by sentences, which ex- 
press a doubtful judgment of the mind. (9.) 

A. They are three; the Inten-ogative, which inqaire; the 
Potential, which dénote a possibility ; and the Conditional, 
which express a condition. 
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to wit : 1. Exclamatory. 2. Optative. 3. Ob- 
secrative. 4. Déclarative. 5. Imperative. 6. 
Négative. 7. Interrogative. 8. Potential. 9. 
Conditional. 

I.— EXERCISE. 

Point out the différent classes of sentences 
contained in the foUowing verses, and prove 
your statement by quoting the appropriate rule 
or définition under which they fall. 

Note. — The small numbers indicate the difiFer- 
ent sentences. 

*" O say," ^he cried, 3« dear angel, say, 
*What must I do, *and I obey ; 
«No longer rack me with suspense, 
^Speak your commanda, ®and send me hence. 

»" Shall I, like Bonaparte, aspire 
To be the world's impérial sire ? 
^ <^ Express the wish, and hère I vow 
* To place a crown upon your brow." 

— Woodworth. 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Point out the différent sentences which occur 
in your reading-book, and define their class. 

Q. Repeat ail the différent classes of sentences. (10.) ^ 
A. They are nine ; to wit ; Exclamatory, Optative, Obsecra- 
tive, Déclarative, Imperative, Négative, Interrogative, Po- 
tential, Conditional. 
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CHAPTER III. 



FORMATION, QUALITIES, AOT) PRAXIS OF 
SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

We will divide this Chapter ioto two Articles. 
In the first, we shall treat of the simple forma- 
tion of sentences, of the éléments and rules of 
combination, and of the essential and accidentai 
qualities of sentences. In the second Article, 
we will give the praxis of composition in gên- 
erai, and of simple sentences in particular. 

ARTICLE I, 

OF THE SIMPLE FORMATION, ELEMENTS, 
RULES, AND QUALITIES OF SENTENCES. 

1. Simple formation of sentences is the com- 
bination of the simple éléments necessary to 
complète sensé. This may be called dementary 
synthesis. 

2. We hâve stated in No. 16, Chapter I, that 
the subject, predicate, and copula are essential 

Q. What do you call simple formation of sentences ? (*•) 
A. The combination of the éléments necessary to form com- 
plète sensé. 
Q. State again what are the necessary éléments of a sen- 
tence. (2.) 
A. TFiree ; the snbject, predicate and copula. 
Q: What do you remark in respect to them ? (2.) 
A. They must be fonnd in every sentence, either expressed or 
implied. 
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éléments of a sentence. It foUows, therefore, 
that they must be found in every sentence, eîther 
expressed or implied. Example — ^** Washington 
was a great manJ^ 

3. But the p#dicate, or that which is affirmed 
or denied of a subject, may be either a quality 
or a condition or state of the subject ; because 
the mind does not always consider the qualities 
of objects, but often also their state of being, 
action, or passion, Thus, contemplating the sun, 
we will sometimes affirm that "it is hrightf^ 
and, again, that " it is rising or setting" 

4. Now the condition or state of being of a 
subject is four-fold, 

5. First: The simple state of being which is 
called the neuter state, because it implies neither 
action nor passion ; as, " I am," " God . exists." 
This is expressed by neuter verbs, 

6. Second. The state of action, origînating 
and terminating within the subject, which is 

Q. Poes the predicate of a sentence express only a qnality of 
the subject? (3.) 

A. It may express a condition also, or state of being of the 
subject. 

Q. How manj conditions, or states of being, is a subject capa- 
ble of? (4.) 

A. Four ; namelj : the neuter, active- intransitive, active-trans- 
itive, and passive state. 

Q. Which is the neuter state ? (5.) 

A. The simple state of being ; as, " I am.*' This state is 



expressed by neuter verbs. 
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called inéransitive ; as, " John walks." Tbe state 
of intransitive action is expressed by aciived'nr 
transitive verbs. 

7. Third. The sfate of action orîginating in 
a subject, and terminating in 0iother, which is 
called transitive; as, "The father beats his son." 
The state of transitive action is expressed by 
adiive'transitive verbs. 

8. Fourth. The state of suffering, or being 
acted upon by another, which is called jpcwsive; 
as, " The son is beaten by his father." The pas- 
sive state is expressed by passive verbs. 

9. It follows from thèse premises : 

First. When the predicate is to express a 
quality, which is either aflSrmed or denied of a 
subject, the éléments necessary for the simple 
formation of a sentence are, first, the subject, 

Q. Which b the active-intransiiive state ? (6 J 

A. It is the state of action orîginating and terminating within 

the subject; as/' John walks." This state is expressed by 

cuAive-intransitive verbs. 
Q. Wbat is the active-iransitive state ^ (7.) 
A. It is tbe state of action orîginating in one snbject and termin- 
I ating in another ; as, " The father beats his son." This 

state is expressed by aetive4ransitive verbs. 
Q. What is the posstt^ state ? (8.) 
A. The state of being acted npon ; as, " The son is beaten by 

his father." This state is expressed by passive verbs. 
Q. What are the necessary éléments of a sentence when the 

predicate expresses a quality ? (^O 
A. Three : the subject, the predicate, which is generally an 

adjective, and the copnla, which is the finite verb Se. 
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which is generally a noun or pronoun ^ secood, 
the predicatCf which is ordinarily an adjective ; 
third, the copula, which is the finite verb Be. 

Example I.— "Truth is lovely." IL— "The 
soul is not mortal/' 

10. Second. When the predicate expresses 
the condition or simple state of being of a sub- 
ject, the éléments necessary to form a simple 
sentence are, first, the subject; second, the 
predicate verb, which must be neuter. The 
copula may be either implied or expressed by 
using the compound form of the verb. 

Example. — " My father lives, or is living." 

11. Third. When the predicate expresses a 
state of action originating and terminating 
within the subject, the necessary éléments for a 
simple sentence are, first, the subject ; second, 
the predicate verb, which must be active-intran- 
sitive. In this case the copula may be implied, 
or expressed by using the compound form of the 
verb." 

Q. What are the necessary éléments of a sentence, wtfen the 
predicate expresses the neuter state of being of the sub- 
ject? (10.) 

A. Two : the sabject and a predicate nenter rerb in its simple 
or componnd form ; as, " My father lives, or is living." 

Q. What are the necessary éléments of a sentence when the 
predicate expresses the active-intransittve state of the snb- 
jectl (U.) 

A. Two : the sabject and a predicate active-intransitive yerb, in 
its simple or compound form ; as, " I walk, or àm walk- 
ing." 
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Example. — " I walk, or am walking." 

12. Fourth. When the predicate is to^presa 
a state of action, origiDating in a certain subject, 
and terminating in another, the necessary élé- 
ments for the simple formation of a sentence are, 
first, the subject; second, the predicate verb, 
which must be active-transitive ; third, the object 
which receives the action. Hère also the copula 
may be either implied, or expressed by using 
the compound form of the verb. 

Example. — " Mary writes a letter, or is writing 
a lettei." 

13. Fifih. When the predicate is to express 
the state of sufiFering, or being acted upon by 
another, the éléments for the simple formation 
of a sentence are, first, the subject ; second, the 
predicate v^erb in the passive form ; third, an 
object governed by the préposition hy. In this 
case the copula is explicit. 

ExAMPLB. — " William was bitten by a snake." 

Q. What are the necessary éléments of a sentence, when the 

predicate dénotes the active-trcmsitive state of the sab- 

ject? (12.) 
A. Three : the subject, a predicate active-transitive verb, in îts 

simple or compound form, and an object ; as, " Mary 

writes, or is writing a letter." 
Q. What are the necessary éléments of a sentence, when the 

predicate dénotes the passive state of the subject ? (13.) 
A. Three : the subject, a predicate passive verb, and an object 

governed by the proposition hy ; as, " William was bitten 

by a snake.*' 
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14, To recapitiHate : — ^the essential component 
éléments of simple sentences are, a subject, a 
predicate, and a copula. But since the predi- 
cate may either express a quality, or the state 
of being of a subject, which is four-fold ; there- 
fore there are five combinations of the essential 
éléments for the simple formation of sentences, 
to wit : 

First œmhination. — A subject, the finite verb 
Be or copula, and a predicate expressing 
quality. 

Second comhination, — A subject, and a pre- 
dicate neuter verh. 

Third œmhination, — A subject, and a predi- 
cate octive-intranMtive verb. 

Fourth comhination, — A subject, a predicate 
active-transitive verb, and an object. 

Fifth comhination, — A subject, a predicate 
passive verb, and an object govemed by the 
préposition hy. 

I.— EXERCISE. 

State to what class of combinations each sen- 
tence contained in the foUowing verses belongs. 
Prove your assertions by referring to the respec- 
tive class of combinations. 

Q. How many are the combinations of the simple éléments you 
hâve thns related. with regard to the formation of simple 
sentences? (14.) 

A. Five. 
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Note. — The small numbers dénote the diflferent 
sentences. 

XiimiS X.VCT*g BSATBU 

^Three years she grew in sun and shower, 
^Then Nature said, " A lovelier âower 

On earth was never sown ; 
^This chîlà I to myself will take, 
'^She shall be mine, ^and I will make, 

A lady of my own." 
«Thus Nature spake. ^The work was done. 
*How soon my Lucy's race was run I 

"-^Wardsworth. 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Find simple combinations of sentences in your 
reader. 

III.— EXERCISE. 

Form simple sentences on each and every 
mode of combination above presenled, and state 
to what class of combinations they belong, and 
why. Also, state whether the predicate ex- 
presses a quality, or state of being, action, or 
passion, of the subject. 

Note. — In making this exercise, it is very 
necessary that the pupils should ascertain, by 
means of the dictionary, the exact naturo of the 
predicate verb which is used in a sentence, 
whether it is a neuter, active-transitive, active- 
intransitive, or passive verb. 
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15. The qualities of sentences are two-fold, 
essenticd and accideTital, 

. 16. The essential qualities of sentences refer 
to the proper relation, concord, government, and 
arrangement of the words and parts of a sen- 
tence, constituting what is called by gram- 
marians, syntax or construction. Thëy are called 
essential qualities, because they are necessary to 
convey the meaning of the speaker with correct- 
ness and précision, as will appear by their 
définition. 

17. Edation is the référence, according to 
sensé, which some words hâve to another word 
called principal, which, therefore, must be either 
expressed or implied. Such as the relation of 
adjectives and pronouns to nouns, of adverbs to 
verbs, etc.; as, " The sJcy is dear" " He sings 
weUJ' 

18. Concord is the agreement which one word 

Q. How manj fold are the qaalittes of sentences ? (15.) 

A. Two-fold : essential, and accidentai. 

Q. To what parts of grammar do the essential qualities refer t 

A. They refer to syntax. (16.) 

Q. Why are they called essential ? (16 ) 

A. Becaase they are necessary to oonvey the meaning with cor- 

rectness and précision. 
Q. What is grammatical relation f (17.) 
A. It is the référence according to sensé, which some words of a 

sentence hâve to another word, called principal, Sach is 

the relation of nouns to pronouns. 
Q. Whatis concord? (18.) 
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has with another, in gender, number, case, or 
person ; as, ^^Jennie loves her canary birdJ' 

19. Government is that power which one 
Word has over another in directing its mood, 
tense, number, person or case. 

ExAMPLB. — "^you see Edward, my brother, 
téU him to write a letter to my father to-day." 
The words in italics are governing wordfe. 

20. Arrangement is the proper collocation of 
the primary and secondary parts of a sentence. 

21. The occidental qualities of a sentence 
relate to the variety of arrangement, and govern- 
ment of the parts and words of a sentence. Of 
thèse two qualities we shall more appropriately 
speak in the next chapter. Thèse qualities are 
amply treated of in grammars of ail languages, 
and to them we must refer the learner. 

A. le is the agreement of a word with another in gender, num- 
ber, case, or person ; as, " Jennie loves her canarjr bird/' 

Q. VfhsXiagovemmentf (19.) 

A. It is the power which one word has over another, in directing 
its mood, tense, namber, person, or case. 

Q. What is arrangement f (20. ) 

A. It is the proper collocation of the primarj and secondary 
parts^f a sentence. 

Q. To what do tlie accidentai qaal'ties of a sentence relate ? (21.) 

A. To the variety of arrangement and govemment of the parts 
and words of a sentence. 
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ARTICLE II. 

GENERAL REMARKS^-ON THE PRAXIS OF 
SYNTHESIS OR COMPOSITION. 

1. We stated at the commencement of this 
work, that literary composition is not simply an 
orderly combinatîon of éléments or parts, but a 
real production of the mind, which therefore 
must hâve the character of invention. 

2. It is invention, or the finding of the élé- 
ments of a composition, together with the pecu- 
liar mode of combining and clothing them in 
language, that gives to a literary work, great or 
small, the merit of originality. 

3. Hence, invention is absolutely necessary 
to an original composition ; nay, more, it is first 
in order, and précèdes the opération of combin- 
ing éléments, which is totally dépendent upon 
it. 

4. The art of invention, however, although so 
indispensable, is very little known by pupils in 

Q. What character mnst a real composition hâve ? (1.) 

A. That of invention, which consista in ônding the éléments of 

composition. 
Q. What gives the merit of originalky to a composition 'i {2.) 
A. Invention, and the peculiar mode of combining and express- 

ing in language the éléments of composition. 
Q. What is, then, absolutely necessary to a genuine composi- 
tion? (3.) 
A. Invention. 
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général ; hence, when requîred to compose, they 
find it impossible to conceive ideas on any sub- 
ject- 

5. The cause of their ignorance is principally 
to be ascribed to the precepts of the art not 
being properly taught ; because an inexperienced 
mind cannot possibly, without a guide, find the 
road which leads to discovery. 

6. The art of invention in literary composi- 
tion, like any other has its principles and rules, 

. and proceeds by degrees, from the lowest and 
simplest, to the highest and most compound. 

7. We shall demonstrate this practically by 
furnishing the praxis of composition, upon every 
diatmct formation, as the parts that constitute a 
literary work may appropriately be termed, 

8. The formations, which are the constituent 
parts of the work of composition, properly con- 
sidered, are principally four. The frst formation 
is that of simple sentences ; the seœnd^ that of 
compound sentences, or members of periods ; the 

Q. How does the art of invention proceed 1 (6.) 

A. By degioes, from the simplest to the most oompoand. 

Q. How may the parts which form a literary work be termed ? 

A. Separate formations. (7.) 

Q. How many are the piîncipal formations of a literary work ? 

A. Four. (8) 

Q. What are they ? (8 ) 

A. Firstf the formation of simple sentences ; second, that of 
compound ones ; third, Ihat of periods ; fourth, that of 
what is properly called literary composition. 
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third, that of periods ; the fourth^ that which is 
generally styled a literaty compâ^tion. 

9. Each formation has its constituent élé- 
ments, and in the method of finding them con- 
sists the art of invention^ just as the art of coUoca- 
iion or disposition consîsts in the varions modes 
of combination, government, and arrangement of 
éléments. ^ 

10. We shall begin with the first praxis of 
composition, or the synthesis of simple sentences ; 
and will, in brief, point ont to the pupil the 
principles and rules whereby he may readily 
obtain ideas, which will enable him to compose 
without difficulty a great number of simple sen- 
tences, and to become skillful in the first forma- 
tion, which is the first step to literary composi- 
tion. 

PRAXIS OF COMPOSITION OF SIMPLE SEN- 
TENCES. 

^principles] rules, and examplbs. 

1. There are six principles, and three rules, 

concerning the praxis of composition of simple 

sentences. 

Q. Is every fonnation made ap of éléments? (9.) 

A. Tes. 

Q. Does invention refer to them ? (9.) 

A. Tes. 

Q. Wiiat does the first praxis of composition regard ? (10.) 

A. The formation, or synthesis, of simple sentences. 

Q. • How many are the principles and rules which regard the 

praxis of composition of single sentences ? (1.) 
A Six principles and three mies. 
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2. First Principle. — ÂDy and everything 
which is perceited by the sensés, namely :— .the 
sight, hearing,,smell, feeling and taste, is an 
object. Thus, a house is an object, because we see 
it ; a Jlower is an object, because we smell its 
fragrance ; a sound is an object, because we hear 
ît, etc. 

3. Second Principle. — Eve% things which we 
do not see, but of which we think, are objects ; 
as, the 80vl, Godj viriue, liberty, etc. 

4. Third Principle. — Everything that belongs 
to an object, even his actions and mode of being, 
is either a quality, property or accident of the 
object ; such are cohr, figure^ dress^ the act of 
wcdkîhgj speaJdng, being angryy etc. 

5. Fourth Principle. — Everything which is 
connected with an object, by time, place, or other 
objects, is an adjunct to the object : Thus, "The 

Q. What ia the Jîrst principle ? (2.^ 

A. Everything perceived by the sensés is an object ; thus, " A 

house is an object, because we see it." 
Q. What is the second principle ? (3.^ 
A. Everything of which we can think is an object ; thus, Virtue 

and Liberty are objects, because we think of them. 
Q. What is the tUrd principle ? (4.) 
A. Everything that belongs to an object is either a quality or 

property ; as, cohr, dress. 
Q. Mention the fourth principle. (5.) 
A. Everything connected with an object, as time, place, or 

other objects, is an adjunct ; thus, in the example, " James 

sat near me," the woràB."$at near me " express an adjunct 

relating to James. 
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boy is ten years MJ^ " My father ia in his office" 
" James sot near me" The words in italics are 
adjuncts. 

6. Fifth Prindple. — Each and every object 
which is perceived by the sensés, or of which 
we can think, may be the subject of a sentence. 

7. Sixth Principle, — Each and every quality 
or property, or adjunct of an object, may be the 
predicate of a sentence. 

8. . First Rule. — ^If, for the purpose of form- 
ing a simple sentence, you désire to hâve the 
idea of a subject, look around you ; every object 
you see, or which comes under your sensés, or 
of which you can think, mày be the subject of a 
sentence. Thus, if you are at school, 3^ou will 
see the school-roôm, hoySj teacher, books, pendis^ 
slates, desJcs, Windows, sun, sky, etc.; each of thèse 
and a thousand other objects, either in the sin- 
gular or plural number, may be the subject of 
a sentence. We will suppose that you sélect 

Q. Mention the Jifth principle. (6.) 

À. • Each and every object which is perceived by the sensés, or 
which we can think of, may be the subject of a sentence. 

Q. What is the sixth principle ? (7.) 

A. Each and every qaality, or property, or adjunct of an object 
may be the predicate of a sentence. 

Q. Give, now, a practical rule for finding the subject of a sim- 
ple sentence. (8.) 

A. Look around you; every object that comes under your 
sensés, or of which you can think, may be the subject of 
the sentence ; such may be the object, " the hoy** 
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the object, the bot/y for tlie subject of the sen- 
tence. In order to find the predicate, you must 
use the following : 

9. Second Rule. — Observe in the object you 
hâve selected the qualities, properties, and 
adjuncts that belong to it ; any one you choose 
may be the predicate : Thus, in the object you 
hâve chosen, " the boy" you will observe that he 
is either large or smaU, intelligent or duU, diligent 
or négligent ; his color, gait, features, dresSj etc. 
Select any quality you please ; for instance, dUi- 
gent ; add it to the subject, by means of the 
copula or finite verb Be, and you will hâve 
forraed, an affirmative sentence, thus, ^^The boyis 
diligent. ^^ 

10. Thibd Rule. — If you wish to form a 
négative sentence, think of any quality, property 
or adjunct, that does not belong to the subject 

Q. Gire a practical mie for finding the predicate of a simple 
affirmative sentence. (9.) 

A. Observe in the object yoa hâve selected the qualities, proper- 
ties and adjuncts that belong to it; any one you choose 
may be the predicate. Thas, if yoa perceive in the 
object " the hoy " the quality diligent, add it to the subject 
by means of the finite verb Be, and the sentence will be, 
" The boy is diligent." 

Q. Give a rule for finding the predicate of a simple négative 
sentence. (10.) 

A. Think of any quality, property, or adjunct, that dœs not 
belong to the object you hâve chosen ; add it to the sub- 
ject by means of the finite verb Be, and the négative par- 
tide not after it ; thus, " The boy is not négligent," 
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you have chosen ; add it to tbe subject as before, 
together with the négative particle not, after the 
finite verb Be or other verb, and you will have 
a négative sentence ; thus, "TAe boy is not négli- 
gent.^' 

11. In the preceding sentence, if the pre- 
dicate diligent should be accompanied with an 
exclamation; as, ^^ How diligent is the fco^/"it 
would be an exclamatory sentence. If the sen- 
tence should express a wish, as " Would that the 
hoy were diligent" it wonld be an optative sen- 
tence. If it should be accompanied by a prayer, 
as, ^^Pray, hoy, he diligent f it would be obsecra- 
tive. If it should be expressed in the form of a 
command, as, " Boy, he diligent,'^ it would be an 
imperative sentence. If it should be put as a 
question, thus, " Boy, are you diligent ? " or, " Is 
the hoy diligent?'' it would be interrogative. 
If the predicate should be expressed as possible, 
the sentence would be potential ; thus, "TAe hoy 
might he diligent ." If the predicate be expressed 
as conditional, the sentence will also be con- 
ditional ; thus, " If the hoy were diligent." 

12. Final Remarks. — From the above ex- 
amples, it is manifest, that in composing simple 
sentences, the main point consists in finding a 
subject and a predicate ; thèse obtained, it is 
easy to form with the same éléments nine sen- 

Q. What U the main point in composing simple sentences 1 (12.) 
A. To find a sabject and a predicate. 
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teDces, each of a différent class, by a slight altér- 
ation of words, according to the rules of gram- 
mar. 

13. The principles and rules above gîven are 
clear and easy, as well as eminently suggestive 
of ideas, of subjects, and predicates ; the learner, 
therefore, should expérience no difficulty in find- 
ing éléments and composing simple sentences, 
without the teacher's assistance. 

14. Fréquent practice is however required ; 
hence it is incumbent on the teacher frequently 
to exercise his pupils in the mode of finding sub- 
jects and predicates, and of writîng simple sen- 
tences on the slate, board, or paper. 

He must besides advise them, to remember 
constantly, when they see an object, a quality, 
or adjunct, that the former is the subject and 
the latter the predicate of a sentence. 

Q. Can various sentences be formed with the same éléments ? 

A. Yes ; by a slight altération of words, nine sentences, each of 
a différent class, can be formed with the same éléments. 

Q. What is necessaiy in order to become skillful in the forma- 
tion of sentences ? (14.) 

A. Fréquent practice. 
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OHAPTER IV. 



OF THE COMPOUND FORMATION OR SYNTHE- 
SIS OF SENTENCES. 

In this chapter . we will consider in five 
articles — 

I. The définition, necessity, and utility of 
synthesis. 

II. The éléments, order, and number of sen- 
tential combinations. 

III. The varions modes of forming combina- 
tions. 

IV. The modes of imparting variety of 
arrangement and government to compound sen- 
tences. • 

V. The praxis of composition of compound 
sentences. 

ARTICLE I. 

DEFINITION, NECESSITY, AND UTILITY OF 
SYNTHESIS OF SENTENCES. 

1. Compound formation or synthesis of sen- 
tences, is the combination of two or more élé- 
ments of the same kind, or two or more simple 
sentences into one sentence, which is therefore 

Q. What is a compound sentence? (1.) 

A. It is the combination of two or more éléments of the same 

kind, or two or more simple sentences into one ; as, " John 

and Edward are good citizens." 
3a 
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termed complex, or^compound, and is équivalent 
to two or more simple sentences. 

ExAMPLB I. — "John and Edward are good 
citizens." In this sentence two éléments of the 
same kind are combined, to wit : two subjects, 
John and Edward / hence the sentence is com- 
pound and équivalent to two^ namely : " John is a 
good citizen." " Edward is a good citizen." 

Example II. — " Columbus discovered America, 
and afterwards retumed to Spain." Hère two 
simple sentences are combined, viz : " Columbus 
discovered America." " Columbus afterwards 
retumed to Spain." 

2. The great mistress of art, nature, in ail 
her productions shows us a regular process of 
synthesis. She begins by combining the first 
material éléments of objects. This is called 
comMnation of the first order. She forms, then, 
combinations out of combinations, consisting of 
two or more éléments each. This is termed 
combincUion of the second order ; and so she pro- 
ceeds, combining with admirable regularity, un- 
til the beautiful production is completed. 

3. The minerai, vegetable, and animal depart- 
ments of nature furnish abundant évidence of 
this fact, but none illustrâtes it so well as chem- 
istry. 

4. Art, the scholar of nature, must absolutely 
follow in her works, especially that of literary 
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composition, the method of synthesis, pointed 
.out by her mistress. 

First, becauaie it is systematical ; and without a 
System no good composition can be made; Second, 
because it is simple, and consequently easy ; 
Third, because it is according to reason, that 
what is compound as a composition necessarily 
is, should begin from what is simple, and be 
formed by successive addition of parts or com" 
ponents. 

5. In the precediug article we pointed out 
the essential component éléments of simple sen- 
tences, and their number of combinations. This is 
termed dementary synthesis^ and is the Jlrst forma- 
tion of a literary composition. 

Next, we will consider the second or compound 
formation of sentences, which is properly named 
seniential synthesis, and is the second formation 
of a literary composition. 

Q. What may be termed dementary flynthesis ? (5.) 
A. The combination of éléments that [form one simple sen- 
tence. 
Q. What may be called sentential synthesis ? (5.) 
A. The combination of two'or more simple sentences. 
Q. What are the component éléments of compound sentences ? 
A. They are subjects, predicates, predicate verbs, clauses, and 
simple sentences. 
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ARTICLE II. 

WHAT THE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OF COM- 

POUND SENTENCES AKE, THEIK OBDEB 

AND NUMBEB OF COMBINATIONa 

1. In the synthesis, or formation of compound 
sentences, the component éléments are subjects, 
predicates, predicate-verbs, clauses, and siipple 
sentences, ail of which constitute nine différent 
classes of combinations, comprised in two orders, 
as foUows : 

2. The fibst ordeb op combination consists 
in the union of two or more éléments (jf the same 
Tdnd in one sentence. 

3. The first order comprises four classes of 
combinations, to wit : 

First Class. — When a single subject and two 
predicates are combined. Example. — ** Sciepce 
is pleasant and useful.^' 

Second Class. — When two subjects and one 
predicate are combined. Example. — " Intempér- 
ance and gambling are vices." 

Q. How many classes and ordera of combinations do they com- 
prise ? (1.) 

A. Nine classes comprised in two orders. 

Q. In what does the first order of combination consist ? (2) 

A. lu the union of two or more éléments of the same kind in 
one sentence. 

Q. How many classes of combinations does the first order com- 
prise, and which are they ? (3.) 
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Third Class. — When two subjects and two 
predicates are combined. Example. — "Washing- 
ton and Lincoln were pure and patriotic." 

Fourth Class. — When several subjects and 
predicates, are combined. Example. — " Life and 
death, prosperity and adversity, are the efifects 
and gifts of a wise Providence." 

4. The second order op combination consists 
in the union of two or more éléments of a différend 
kînd, or of two or more simple sentences in one 
compound sentence. 

5. This comprises five classes of combinatîons, 
to wit : 

First Class. — When a sentence is combined 
with two or more predicate-verbs. Example. — 
" Mary walks, and sings." 

Second Class. — ^When a sentence is combined 
with a clause. Example. — " Cyrus W. Field, 

A. It comprises four classes of combinatîons ; to wit : First, a 
single sabject and two predicates ; second, two subjects 
and one predicate ; third, two subjects and two predicates ; 
fourth, sereral subjects and several predicates. 

Q. In what does the second order of combination consist ? (4.) 

A. It consists in the union of two or more éléments of a différ- 
ent kind, or two or more simple sentences in one com- 
pound sentence. 

Q. How many classes of combinations does the second order 
comprise? (5.) 

A. It comprises five classes of combinations ; viz : First, a sub- 
ject and two or more predicate verbs ; second, a sentence 
and a clause ; third, a sentence and two or more clauses ; 
fourth, two simple sentences ; fifth, several simple sen- 
tences. 
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wbo laid the Atlantic Cable, is entitled to the 
lasting gratitude of Europe and America." 

Third Glass. — When a sentence is combined 
with two or more clauses. Bxample. — "The 
soldier that leaves bis borne, and dies for bis 
country, is a martyr." 

Fourth Class. — Wben a simple sentence is 
combined witb anotber sentence. Example. — 
" I met your brotber in tbe street, and be gave 
me tbis letter." 

F^th Class. — ^Wben a sentence is coml^ined 
witb two or more sentences. Example. — " James 
arose early tbis morning, studied bis lesson, fin- 
isbed bis composition, and went to scbool." 

I.— EXERCISE. 

State tbe order and class of combinations to 
wbicb eacb of tbe compound sentences contained 
in tbe foUowing verses belongs. 

Prove your statement by referring it to tbe 
respective class and order of combinations. 

Note. — Tbe small figures mark tbe compound 
sentences. 

HVaUJt OV8. 

^I walked the fields at momîng'a prime ; 

The grass was ripe for mowing ; 
3 The sky-lark sang his native chime. 

And ail was brightly glowing. 
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• 

*" And thus," I cried, "the ardent boy, 
His puise with rapture beating, 
Deems life's inheritance his joy, 
The future proudly greetîng." 

*I wandered forth at noon ; Alas I 

On earth's maternai bosom 
The scythe had left the withering grass, 
And stretched the fading blossom. 

*And thus, I thought, with many a sîgh, 

The hopes we fondly cherish, 
Like flowers, which blossom but to die, 
Seem only bom to perish. 

— Barton. 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Find compound sentences in your reader or 
other bock. 

m.— EXERCISE. 

Form compotind sentences according to each 
and every combination, of both the first and 
second order. as expounded heretofore. State 
afterwards, to what combination and order each 
sentence belongs, and why. 

Note. — In forming compound sentences, the 
pupil raay at first, foUow the pattern of the above 
examples, and afterwards aepart from it. If 
nnable to form sentences of his own imagination, 
it is necessary at the commencement, that the 
teacher should furnish him words, or ideas, to 
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♦ 

begin with, such as subjects, predicates, clauses, 
and some simple sentence. Example I. — ^Peter 

and John were . II. Is good and useful. 

III. — A boy who , obtained the first . 

IV. — A man left his home, and — and — . 



ARTICLE III. 

OF THE VAEIOUS MODES OE COMBINING 

SENTENCEa 

1. The modes of combining sentences more 
frequently used are seven. 

The first mode is by the use of conjunctive 
partiales ; as, and, for, if, even, because, either — 
or, neither — nor, though — yet, as — as, as — so, etc. . 

ExAMPLB I. — " Either you, or I must stay at 
home." 

Example II. — " Energy and persévérance 
overcome difficulties." 

Example III. — " Praise and scorn often shake 
a mind." 

2. Second Mode. — By the use of copulative 
adverbs ; as, since, until, when, while, etc. Ex- 
ample. — " Since you visited me, I hâve had no 

rest." 

Q. How many modes of combining sentences are there ? (l.) 

A. Seven. 

Q. How are sentences combîned accordîng to the Jirst mode f 

A. By the use of oonjunctions. (1.) 

Q. How according to the «ecofw/ mo<fo ? (2.) 

A. By the use of adTerbs. 
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3. Third Mode. — By the use of prépositions ; 
as, hefore, beside, notvnthstanding^ etc. Example. — 
" Beside the reasons you hâve stated, I will give 
you my personal expérience in this matter." 

4. FouRTH Mode. — By the use of the relative 
pronouns, wJio, th(d, or which: Examplb.— "Ed- 
mund, who neglected his studios, shall not go to 
the school picnic." 

5. FiPTH Mode. — By the use of participles, 
either simple or compound, that is, either imper- 
fect or preperfect ; as, loving, having loved, and 
the like. Example — "Lincoln having dearly 
loved his country, died a martyr for its préserva- 
tion." 

"6. SiXTH Mode. — ^By the simple apposition 
or addition of a sentence to another, in which 
case, however, an ellipsis is always implied. 
Example — ^* He, the friend of my youth, has for- 
saken me in my old âge.'' 

In this example, after the pronoun he, the 
words ivho was, are understood. 

Q. How according to the third f (3.) 

A. By the ose of prépositions. 

Q. How according to the fcurth f (4.) 

A. By the use of relative pronouns. 

Q. State how sentences are combined according to the Jîfth 

mode? (5.) 
A. By the use of participles, either simple or compound ; that 

is, either imperfect, perfect or preperfect , as, hving, having 

having loved. 
Q. How by the sixth f (6.) 
A. By apposition, or addition of one sentence to another. 
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7. Seventh Mode. — When two or more sen- 
tences contain the same word or words, the 
synthesis is made by Connecting the dififerent 
words with or without pronouns or conjunctions, 
and by using only once the word that is repeated. 
Example I. — ^^ America is a great country." 

^^ America is the land of hberty." 
^^ America is the home of the brave." 
SyrUhesis — "America is a great country, the land 
of liberty, and the home of the 
brave." 
Example II. — ^Lincoln preserved the American 
Eepublic" 
^Lincoln prodaimed freedom to the 

slave." 
^^lÂncoln died by assassination." 
SyrUhesis — "Lincoln who preserved the Ameri- 
can Eepublic, and proclaimed 
freedom to the slave, died by 
assassination." 

Note. — Shonld the pupil be unable to form 
alone, a fall compound sentence, the teacher may 
assist him by forming a part, leaving the balance 
to be completed by the pupil. 

Illustration. — Teacher : *'If any one shall 
break the régulations of the school ." 

Pupil : " He shall be punished.*' 

This method may be observed in ail the pre, 
ceding and subséquent exercises, until the 

Q. How is the seventh mode of combining sentences made ? (7.) 
A. By Connecting the différent sentences, and using only once 
words that are repeat«d in each sentence. 
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stîholar is capable of making the whole exercise 
by himself, without assistance. 

I.— EXERCISE. 

Point ont in* the folio wing pièce, the words by 
which the simple sentences are combined into 
one sentence, and state to what mode each com- 
bination belongs, according to the above list. 

Note. — The small nnmbers mark the varions 
compound sentences, the words in italics (or 
understood) dénote the Connecting words or 
particles. 

i« We are happy in having buried under ground the 
red ax that has so often been dyed with the blood of our 
brethren. ^ Now in this fort we bury the ax and plant the 
tree of Peace. ^ We plant a tree whose top wiU reach the 
Sud, and its branches will spread abroad so that it shall 
be seen afar off. *May its growth never be stifled and 
choked, but may it shade both your country and ours 
with its leaves. *Let us make fast its roots, and extend 
them to the uttermost of your colonies. ^J^the French 
should come to shake this tree, we should know it by 
the motion of its roots reaching into our country. "^May 
the Great Spirit allow us to rest in tranquility upon 
our mats, and never again dig up the ax, to eut down 
the tree of Peace. ®Let the earth be trod hard over it, 
where it lies buried. ^Let a strong stream run under 
the pit, to wash the evil away out of our sight and 
remembrance. ^^The fire that had long burned in 
Albany, is extmguished. ^^The bloody bed is washed 
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clean and the tears are wîped from our eyes- ^^We 
now renew the co venant chain of friendship. ^^L^t j^ 
be kept bright and clean as silver, and not sufifered to 
contract any rust» ^*Let not any one pull away his 
arm from it" 

II.— EXERCISE. 
Point out in the same manner, in your reader 
or other book, the words which connect simple 
sentences, and state to what mode each combi- 
natioh belongs. 

m.— EXERCISE. 

Form three compound sentences with the fol" 
lowing simple sentences. State afterward their 
mode of combination, and prove your statement 
by the rule. 

Note. — The small figures and braces dénote 
the sentences to be combined. 

\ The mother's cbarms are certainly many. 
I The mother's charms are certainly powerfiil. 
' The expanding rose allures the eye. 
The expanding rose just bursting into beauty. 
The charm of matemity is more irrésistible. 
' Heaven has imprinted in the mother's face some- 

thing beyond this world. 
Heaven has imprinted in the mother's face some- 

thing kindred with the skies. 
Heaven has imprinted in the iftother's face the 

angelic smile. 
Heaven has imprinted in the molher's face the ten- 

der look. 
The (mother's) tender look, ever watchful over her 

slumbering babe. 
^ Oh I who can resist the charms of that tender look ? 
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IV.— EXERCISE. 

Form compound sentences of your own inven- 
tion. Show, then, the Connecting words, and 
according to what mode the combination is 
formed. 

Note. — If the pnpil is incapable, the teacher 
may furnish sentences or parts, as stated in the 
note under Article II of this Chapter. - 

ARTICLE IV. 

OF THE MODES OF IMPAETING VAKIETY TO 
COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

1. The variety of which compound sentences 
are capable is of two kinds, viz.: Arrangement, 
and government, hençe 

t I. 

VAEIETT OF ARBANGEMENT IN COMPOUND 
SENTENCES. DIETEEENT MANNERS BY 
WHICH IT CAN BE OBTAINED. 

1. Yariety of arrangement means " a différent 
collocation of the principal words and parts of a 
sentence, such as subject, predicate, phrases, 
clauses, and simple sentences, without altering 
the meaning." 

Q. What are the yarieties which may be imparted to sentences ? 
A. Two ; variety of arrangement and govemment. (1.) 

Q. What doos variety of arrangement mean ? (1 1, 1.) 
A. It means a difiërent collocation of the principal words and 
parts of a sentence, without altering the meaning. 
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2. The object of arranging variously the 
éléments of a sentence is generally beauty, 
strength of language, and relief from weariness, 
which is caused by a protracted uniformity of 
composition. 

3. Variety of arrangement is obtained chiefly 
in five ways : 

4. First. — "When the sentence contains two 
or more subjects, or two or more predicates, by 
changing their order, if the sensé will allow it ; 
as, " The father and son were loyal and brave." 
Transposed : " The son and father were brave 
and loyal." 

5. Second. — ^By placing one, two, or more 
predicates, or as many as the sentence contains, 
before the subject to which they belong when 
the meaning allows, and emphasis demands it ; 
as, " The life of man is short and sorrowful." 
Transposed : " Short and sorrowful is the life of 



Q. What is the object of variety in sentences ? (2.) 

A. Beauty, strength, and diversity of composition. 

Q. In how many ways may variety of arrangement be obtained 

in a sentence? (3.) 
A. Chiefly in five ways. 

Q. Givethe^rsimodeof obtaining variety of arrangement. (4.) 
A. By changing the order of two or more sabjects, or two or 

predicates, if the sensé allow it. 
Q. What is the secùnd mode 1 (6.) 
A. By placing one or more predicates before the subject, if the 

sensé permit and emphasis require it. 
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world." Transposée, : " Once the mistress of the 
world was Rome." 

6. * Third. — By placing a phrase or clause, 
which belongs either to the subject or predicate, 
immediately before or after either of them, if 
the sensé will permit it. 

Example. — "By the fédéral compact ail citizens 
enjoy liberty." Transposed : First — " AU citi- 
zens by the fédéral compact enjoy liberty." 
Second — " AU citizens enjoy liberty by the féd- 
éral compact." 

7. Fourth. — "When the compound sentence 
contains two or more sentences, by changing 
their order, if the meaning will permit it. 

Example. — " Since I saw you, I had a misfor- 
tnne." Transposed: " I had a misfortune since 
I saw you." 

8. Fifth. — By changing the word that con- 
nects two sentences, if the sensé require it. 

Example. — " Edmond, who has neglected his 
studies, shall not go to the school picnic." 
Transposed: "Edmond shall not go to the 

Q. Point out the third mode. (6.) 

A. The third mode is bj placing a phrase or clause either before 

or after the predicate to which it belongs, if the sensé 

permit it. 
Q. How is the fourth mode ? (7.) 

A. By changing the order of sentences, if the sensé permit it. 
Q. How is the Jl/th mode ? (8.) 
A. By changing the Connecting word of two sentences, if the 

sensé require it. 
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school picnic, because he bas neglected his 
studies." 

9. When two sentences or parts of a sen- 
tence are connected by a conjnnction, and a 
transposition is made, the conjunction retains 
its place, if the sensé allow it. 

Example. — "We walked along the bank of 
the river Thames, and amidst a dense crowd." 
Transposed : " "We walked amidst a dense crowd, 
and along the bank of the river Thames." 

I.— EXERCISE. 

In the fpllowing pièce arrange, differently, 
the simple sentences or parts of sentences, 
which form the compound sentence, observing, 
invariably, that the sensé is not injured by the 
différent arrangement, 

State whether»the part transposed is a sen- 
tence 6r a part of it, and what part, and accord- 
ing to what rnle • the transposition is made. 
Likewise state when the sensé does not permit 
a transposition. 

Note. — The small numbers indicate the com- 
pound sentences. The words in italics, and 
those necessarily connected with them, admit 
of being transposed or placed.before others. 

Q. When iê it that, in the transposition of sentences, a conjunc- 
tion retains its place 1 (9.) 
A. When the sensé allows it. 
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*Life bears us on like the stream of a mighty river. 
^Our boat, at first, glides down the narrow channel 
tkrouffh the plajrful murmurings of the little brook and 
the windings of its grassy border. ^The trees shed 
their blossoms oyer our young heads ; thejlowers on the 
brink seem to oflfer themselves to our young hands. 
*We are happy in hope, and we grasp eagerly at the 
beauties around us ; but the stream humes on, and 
still our hands are empty. *Our course in youth and 
manhood is along a wider and deeper âood, and amid 
ohjecU more striking and magnificent ^The stream 
bears us on, and our joys and our griefs are alike left 
behind us. ^The river hastens towards its home, till 
the roaring of the océan is in our ears, and the earth 
loses sight of us. 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Select some passage in your reader or other 
book, and examine what sentences, or parts of 
sentences, admit of a différent arrangement, and 
perform the same exercise over it, with proper 
statements and application of rules, as before. 

m.— EXERCISE. 

"Write several compound sentences, as indi- 
cated in the preceding paragraph, and give to 
each sentence two or more différent modes of 
arrangement, according to the examples above 
givén. 
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1 II. 

VARIETY OF GOYEKNMENT IN COMPOUND 

SENTENCES, AND DIFPEKENT MANNEKS BY 

wmcH rr may be obtained. 

1. Variety of government in sentences sig- 
nifies an altération of the principal verb, 
noun, or pronoun of a sentence, either in case, * 
mood, or tense. Also, the altération of the 
grammatical dependence of the parts of the. 
sentence, without changing the meaning. 

2. "We shall not treat hère at length of the 
variety of government which is obtained in 
sentences hy a difierent grammatical construc- 
tion, for this evidently belongs to the study of 
the rules of syntax, which hère we pre-suppose, 
and only remark that their application belongs 
to this place. "We shall, therefore, confine our- 
selves to the variety of government which is 
caused by the altération of the noun and verb 
in a sentence. 

3. The object of variety of government in a 
sentence, is like that of arrangement ; namely : 
beauty, strength of discourse, and the avoiding 
of monotony. 

Q. What does variety of govemment in sentences mean? (1.) 
A. An altération of the grammatical dependence of the parts 

of a sentence, witboat changing the meaning. 
Q. What is the object of variety of govemment? (3.) 
A. Beauty, strength, and diversity of discoarse. 
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4. Variety of government can be obtained, 
cbiefly, in three ways : 

First. — If the leading verb is active-transitive, 
by changing it into the passive form, and making 
the object, subject of the verb, and the subject, 
the object governed by the préposition by. 

Example. — " Man loves beauty." Man is the 
subject of the verb loves ; loves is an active- 
transitive verb ; heauty is the object of the verb 
hves, Altered: "Beauty is loved by man." 
Beauty is hère the subject ; is loved is a verb of 
the passive form ; man is the object of the 
préposition iy. 

5. Second. — If two or more sentences, or two 
or more clauses, are governed by the same sub- 
ject, and bave two or more verbs connected by 
and, the conjunction may be omitted, and ail the 
verbs; except the last one, may be changed into 
a corresponding participle. 

Q. In how many ways can variety of goverament be obtained ? 

A. Chiefly in three ways. (4.) 

Q. Mention the Jirst mode. (4.) 

A. By changing the leading verb, when active-transitive, into 
its passive form, and making the object snbject of the 
verb, and the subject object governed by the préposition by. 

Q. Give an example. (4.) 

A. "Man loves beauty." Altered: "Beauty is loved byman." 

Q. What is the second mode ? (5*) 

A. If two or more sentences, or two or more clauses, are gov- 
erned by the same subject, and hâve two or more verbs 
connected by and, the conjunction may be omitted, and 
ail the verbs except the last one may be changed into a 
corresponding participle. 
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Example I. — "America achieved its independ- 
ence and proclaimed freedom from tyranny." 
Altered : " America, having achieved its inde- 
pendence, proclaimed freedom from tyranny." 

ExAMPLB II. — " A father that loved his chil- 
dren, and wished them well, chastised them 
often." Altered : " A father, loving his children, 
and wishing them well, chastised them often." 

6. Third. — Inversely. If two or more sen- 
tences, or two or more clauses, having the same 
subject, are connected by a participle, or par- 
ticiples, ail the participles may be changed into 
a corresponding tense in the indicative or poten- 
tial mood, and be connected by the conjunction 
and. 

Example. — " Having finished my work, and 
transacted my business, I went to dinner." Al- 
tered : " After I had finished my work, and trans- 
acted my business, I went to dinner." 

I.— EXERCISE. 

In the three fbllowing examples, alter the 
government of the sentences and clauses wher- 
ever the sensé permits it, according to the three 
modes above specified. 

Q. What is the tAtrcf mode ? (6.) 

A. Inversely. If two or more sentences, or two or more 
clauses, having the same subject, are connected by parti- 
ciples, thèse may be changed into a corresponding tense in 
the indicative or potential mood, and be connected by the 
conjonction and. 
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State according to what mode the altération 
is made, and substantiate your statement by 
quoting the rule. 

Note. — ^The small numbers indicate the dif- 
férent sentences and clauses. 

Example I. — " Genius inspires man, and ndses him 
to sublime thoughts." 

Ex ample il — "*A gentleman met once a talented 
youth, ^and congratulated him on bis intelligence ; ^but 
he observed that intelligent youtbs often become stupid 
in old âge. *The youth blushed at first, *but soon 
replied : «'You, then, must bave been very intelligent 
in youth, sir.' " 

Example m. — " A physîcian advertîsed that, ^hav- 
ing moved near the churchyard, he trusted ^that bis 
removal would be accommodating to many of bis 
fiiends." 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Select some passage in your reader or otber 
book, and observe what sentences or clauses 
admit of a différent government, and alter it 
accordingly, quoting the rule as before. 

m.— EXERCISE. 

Write several compound sentences of your 
own composition, each having two or more dif- 
férent forms of government, and give the reason 
for each form, as in the foregoing exercises. 
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ARTICLE V. 

PRAXIS or COMPOSITION OF COMPOUND 
SENTENCES. 

1. The composition of compound sentences 
consists in the invention and proper combination 
of their component éléments ; and constitutes 
the seœnd formation of a literary composition. 

2. Here, as in simple sentences, the main 
diflSculty experienced by beginners consists in 
finding éléments, or in forming compound ideas, 
their common complaint being, when asked to 
form compound sentences, without assistance, 
" I do not know what to say ;" or " I don't know 
how." 

3. This also, as we observed in treating of 
simple sentences, is the resuit of a want of proper 
instruction. 

4. Nevertheless, the formation of compound 
sentences, and in particular, the conception of 
compound subjects, predicates and clauses, which 
are the chief éléments of compound sentences, 

Q. In what does the composition of compound sentences con- 
sist? (1.) 

A. In the invention and proper combination of their éléments. 

Q. What order of formation does it constitute in a literarj com- 
position ? (1.) 

A. The second. 

Q. What are the chief éléments of compound sentences ? (4.) 

A. Compound subjects, compound predicates, and clauses. 
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are comparatively easy to those who are well 
acquainted with the principles and rules which 
furnish ideas of subjects and predicates for sim- 
ple sentences. This will be made clear by the 
foUowing rule and illustration : 

5. The gênerai rule to find éléments for the 
composition of compound sentences, is as foUows : 
** After you hâve found by the rules laid down 
in the praxis of simple sentences an object, and 
a quality or adjunct, which will be the subject 
and predicate of a sentence, find one or more 
objects having the same quality, or one or more 
qualities or adjuncts belonging to the same sub- 
ject ; or else add a clause either to the subject 
of the sentence, or to the predicate, provided 
the latter is a noun, or a part of speech whiph 
can takelhe place of a noun." 

6. This rule comprises four modes of obtain- 
ing compound subjects, predicates and clauses, 
whereby the pupil may easily form compound 
sentences. They are as foUows : 

7. First Mode. — ^Think first of an object and 
any quality whatever, as expounded in Rule 1, 
on the praxis of simple sentences. 

Q. Kow manj modes are there of obtaining compound subjects, 

predicates, and clauses ? (6.) 
A. Four. 

Q. Which is the Jirst mode? (7.) 
A. To find another object that bas the same quality, or attri- 

bute, as the former subject of a sentence, and to connect 

both bj a conjunction ; as, *' Grammar and penmanship 

are difficult studies/' 
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Example. — '' Grammar iff a diflScult study." 
Think of another object that bas the same 
quality or attribute as the former subject of the 
sentence, and connect both by a conjunction ; 
thus : •' Grammar and penmanship are difficult 
studies." 

8. Second Mode. — Think of another qualîty 
belonging to the first object, or subject, of the 
sentence ; thus : " Grammar is a diflScult and 
tedious study." 

9. Third Mode. — Think of two or more ob- 
jects having two or more like qualities ; thus : 
** Grammar and penmanship are diflScult and te- 
dious studios." 

10. PouRTH Mode. — Think of some clause 
which you can add to the subject or predicate 
of the sentence, provided the latter is a noun, or 
part of speech used instead of a noun. 

Example I. — " Grammar, which is studied in 
schools, is diflScult." 

Q. What is the second mode ? (8.) 

A. To think of another quality belonging to the sabject of a 

sentence ; as, " Grammar is a difficult and tedious study." 
Q. What is the third mode ? (9.) 
A. To think of two or more objecta, having two "or more like 

qualities ; thus " Grammar and penmanship are difficuU 

and tedious studies.'' 
Q. What is the />urM mode? (10.) 
A. To think of a clause that can be added to the subject, or 

predicate of a sentence ; as, " Grammar, u)fUch is studitd in 

schools, is difficult." 
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Example II. — " John is a man that has good 
sensé /" or, " John is a man having good- sense,^^ 

11. The above examples, under each mode, 
are compound sentences of the afiSrmative class, 
and may be changed into other classes by a 
slight variation of words, as it has been shown 
nnder Nos. 9, 10 and 11 on the praxis of com- 
position of simple sentences. 

12. Thèse rules being understood, their fré- 
quent practice by the pupil is absolutely neces- 
sary, as also the foUowing exercises, which are 
like degrees in the composition of compound 
sentences. 

The first exercise will be the composition of 
several compound sentences on several différent 
subjects. 

The second exercise will be the composition of 
several compound sentences, but on the saine 
subject. 

The thîrd exercise will be the composition of 
several compound sentences on two, three or 
more subjects^ which are either naturally kin- 
dred, or can be made incidental to the subject 
of composition. 

14. The following extract may serve as an 
illustration of thèse three distinct exercises, as 

Q. How can the affirmative sentences you hâve cited be 
changed into sentences of other classes ? (11.) 

A. By a slight variation of words, as shown in tho praxis of 
simple sentences. 
4a 
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well as of the four modes of forming componnd 
Bubjects and predicates. 

Note. — The words in italics dénote the dif- 
férent subjects, and the nnmbèrs the dififerent 
sentences under each subject. 

Thème— ''Beavty.'' 

^^^Beaviy, next to sablimity, affords the highest plea- 
sure to the imagination." 

^^The émotion whieh heauty raises is eaaily distin- 
guisbed from sublimity.'' 

^^^The émotion of heauty ia of a cahuer kind, more 
gentle and soothing." 

^^The émotion of beauty does not elevate the mind 
80 much, but produces a pleasing serenity." 

^^Sublimity excites a feeling too violent tp be last- 
ing.*^ 

^^^ The pleature proceeding from heaviy admits longer 
duration." 

^^^ The pîeasure proceeding from heavty extends also 
to a much greater variety of objects than sublimity." 

i«JVb Word is used in a more undetermined significa- 
tion than beauty.*' 

^"2%6 Word beauty %s applied to almost evcry ex- 
temal object which pleases the eye or the eait" 

^^The Word beauty i$ applied to many of the grâces 
of writing, and to several. dispositions of the mind." 

3"2%« Word beauty is applied to objects of art, and 
even some objects of abstract science." 

1" JTc speak frequendy of a beautiful tree or flower." 
" We speak frequently of a beautiful poem and char- 
acter." 
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3"Fc speaJc frequently of a beautiful theorem, îvhich 
is explained in mathematics." 

EXERCISE. 

In the above passage state, first, what sen- 
tences regard a différent, and what the same 
subject. Second j which are kîndred subjects 
and which are incidental. Thirdj what subjects 
and predicates are compound ; how they are 
made so, and according to what mode. ■ Read 
afterwards the folio wing extract and compare it 
with the preceding, and you will probably begin 
to discover the way of writing a composition. 

" Beauty next to sublimity, afifords the highest plea- 
sure to the imagination. The émotion which it raises 
is easily distinguished from that of sublimity. It is of a 
calmer kind, more gentle and soothing ; does not elevate 
the mind so much, but produces a pleasing serenity. 
Sublimity excites a feeling too violent to be lasting; 
the pleasure proceeding from beauty admits longer 
duration. It extends also to a much greater variety of 
objects than sublimity. Hence no word is used in a 
more undetermined signification than beauty. It is ap- 
plied to almost every extemal object which pleases the 
eye or the ear ; to many of the grâces of writing ; to 
several dispositions of the mind ; nay, to some objects of 
art and abstract science. We speak frequently of a beau- 
tiful tree or flower, a beautiful poem, a beautiful char- 
acter, and a beautiful theorem in mathematics." 

— Blatr, 
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CHAPTER V. 

or THE ANALTSIS OF SENTENCES. 

We will divide this subject into two articles. 
In the first^ we will expound the nature of sen- 
tential analysis ; in the second, we will show the 
praxis. 

ARTICLE I, 

DEFINITION, DIVISION, NECESSITT, UTILITY, 
AND RULES OF SENTENTIAL ANALYSIS. 

1. Analysis of a sentence is the resolution of 
the same into its component parts, or éléments ; 
it is the reverse opération of synthesis. 

2. Sentential analysis^ as used by gramma- 
rians, comprises three points : 

First. — To find both the primary and second- 
ary éléments of a sentence. 

Noté. — The rules given in the first Chapter, 
under Nos. 24 and 25, will suit this purpose. 

Second. — To investigate whether it is a simple 

Q. What is analysis of a sentence Ml-) 

A. It is the résolution of a sentence into its component elemen's. 

Q. How many parts does sentential analysis comprise ? (2.) 

A. Three parts ; to wit : Firsty To find the primary and sec- 
ondary éléments of a sentence. Seœnd, To ascertain the 
order, class, and mode of their combination ; also, the 
variety of arrangement and govemmcnt of which they 
are capable. Third, To détermine the class to which a 
sentence belongs according to its signification. 
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or compound sentence ; and if componnd, to 
ascertain the order, class, and mode of combina- 
tion of the éléments, the variety of arrange- 
ment and government of which they are capable. 
Third. — To détermine the class to which a 
sentence b*elongs, according to its signification. 

3. The method to be followed in sentential 
analysis by the pnpil is the foUowing : Every 
statement or assertion made mnst be proved, 

first, by a quotation of the rnle, or by a défini- 
tion ; second, by a proper application of the rule 
or définition to the subject in question. This 
exercise is called also parsing. 

4. The analysis of a sentence may be either 
logical or grammatical, or both, according as it 
is designed to find either one or both kinds of 
éléments. Young students shonld freqnently 
practice both analyses. 

5. The necessity and utility of sentential 
analysis, and of being skillful in it, is evinced 
from the fact that, without it, the opération of 

Q. What method must be followed by the pupil in the analysis 
of sentences 1 (3.) 

A. First, He must prove every statement by a qnotation of the 
rule, or by a définition. Second, He must make a proper 
application of the rule or définition to the subject in ques- 
tion. 

Q. How many kinds of analysis can be made of a sentence, 
and which is to be used by students ? (4.) 

A. Two analyses can be made of a sentence, the logical and 
grammatical; both of which should be used by students. 
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• 

synthesis, or right composition, is made very 
difficult and almost impossible to exécute ; for 
how can a writer or speaker arrange, in a sym- 
metrical order, the component éléments of a 
sentence ; or how can he detect the faulty con- 
nection of the parts, which is often tÊe cause of 
obscurity and ambiguity, if he know not how 
to point out, separately, each élément in a sen- 
tence? Without a thorough l^nowledge and 
fréquent use of sentential analysis, a writer, or 
teacher, can neither judge of his own composi- 
tion, nor of that of others. 

6. We will illustrate the analysis of sentences, 
both according to the logical and grammatical 
division, by a praxis on each, that will serve as 
a model of imitation for the student to analyze 
sentences ; hence : 

ARTICLE II. 
PEAXIS OF SENTENTIAIi ANALYSIS. 

1 I. 

ANALYSIS ACCORDING TO THE LOGICAL DI- 
VISION OF THE SENTENCE. 

1. Example. — " The soldiers that fought the 
hattle of freedom hâve resumed the avocations of 
peaceJ^ 

Q. Give an example of a compotind sentence for analysis ac- 
cording to the logical division. (1.) 
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2. The pirst part is to -find the primary and 
secondary éléments of the sentence. 

First Assertion.— The predicate of this sen- 
tence is, " hâve resumed the avocations of peace.^^ 
Beason : Because, according to No. 15, Chapter I, 
the predicate of a sentence is that whioh is 
affirmed or denied, asked, commanded, or de- 
clared, by exclamation, in a sentence. 

In this sentence it is affirmed, " hâve resumed 
the avocations o/peace /" therefore it is the predi- 
cate of the sentence. 

3. Second Assertion. — The snbject of this 
sentence is "^ofcîiers." Beason: Becanse, ac- 
cording to No. 15, Chapter I, the subject of a 
sentence is that of which something is affirmed 
or denied, or is the subject of an interrogation, 
command, or exclamation. 

In this sentence, the predicate *^ hâve resumed 
the avocations of 'peaoe^'' is affirmed of the sub- 
ject ^^soldiers ;" therefore "soldiers^' is the sub- 
ject of the sentence. 

4. Third Assertion. — The copula is not ex- 
plicit, but implied, in the verb and tense " hâve 
resumed/^ équivalent to ^^have been resumingJ^ 
Beason: According to No. 8, Chapter I, the 

Note. — Since in this and the following praxw everj answer must 
be expressed in the words of the text, it is saperfluons to 
repeat it hère. Hence, the Teacher wiU put an appropriate 
question for each nambered paragraphe and the pupïl will 
answer it according to the words of the text. 
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copula is the verb Be, in a finite tense, which 
unités the subject to the predicate. 

In this sentence, the verb £e, in the perfect 
tense of the indicative mood, unités the subject, 
" soJdîerSy^^ to the predicate, " hâve been fesum- 
ing tJie avocations of peace /" therefore " hâve 
been " is the copula. 

5. FouRTH Assertion. — '^That fougU the bat- 
tle of/reedom/^ is a clause. Reason : Because 
according to No. 20, Chapter I, " A clause con- 
sists of two or more words, which, separated 
from the rest of the sentence, can form com- 
plète sensé." 

Now the words, " ihat fovght the battle of free- 
dom^^ if separated from the sentence, will form 
complète sen&e ; therefore, those words are a 
clause which relates to the subject ^^ soldiersJ^ 

6. The second part of logical analysis is to 
find whether the sentence is compound or not, 
and if compound, to ascertain its order, class and 
mode of combination, variety of arrangement 
and government. 

7. First Assertion. — The sentence, " The 
soldiers that fotight" etc., is compound. Reason: 
Because according to No. 3, Chapter II, a com- 
pound sentence is that which has more than one 
subject or predicate, or is connected by a clause. 
Now the sentence, " The soldiers hâve resumed 
the avocations of fe^we^^ is connected by the 
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clause, " ihatfought the boitte offreedom f there- 
fore it is compound* 

8. Second Assertion. — The compound sen- 
tence, "TAe 5oidt6r«," etc., belongs to the second 
order and second class of combinations. Reaaon : 
Because, according to No. 5, Art. II, Chapter IV, 
the second order of combinations consists in the 
union of two or more simple éléments of a dif- 
férent kind, or two or more simple sentences ; 
and the second class of the second order requires 
that a sentence be combined with a clause. 

Now, in the sentence, "TAe «oMter«," etc., two 
éléments of a différent kind are combined, name- 
\j : a sentence and a clause ; therefore, the sen- 
tence, " The soldierSj' etc., belongs to the second 
order and second class of combinations. 

9. Third Assertion. — ^The sentence, " The 
scldiers^'^ etc., is combined tothe clause, ^^fought 
the boitUe of freeâx>m^^ by means of the relative 
pronoun " fAaf." Beason: According to No. 4, 
Art. III, Chapter IV, sentences are combined by 
means of the relative pronouns, who, that, or 
which. In the above sentence, the word that, 
which connects the sentence with the clause, is 
a relative pronoun ; therefore, the sentence, 
" jT^ «oîdîer«," etc., is confined to the clause, 
by means of a relative pronoun, namely : " ^Ao^." 

10. PouRTH Assertion. — ^In the sentence, 
" The scidiers" etc., the coUocation of the prin- 
cipal parts, namely : the simple sentence and 
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the clause, cannot be altered. Beason : Accord- 
ing to No. 6, Article IV, Chapter IV, variety of 
arrangement in a compound sentence is obtained 
by placing a phrase or clause, which belongs 
either to the subject or predicate, immediately 
before or after either of them, if the sensé will 
permit it. 

In this case, the sensé does not permit to place 
the clauèe either before or after the sentence ; 
therefore the coUocation of the principal parts 
of the sentence cannot be altered. 

11. PiFTH Assertion. — The sentence, " The 
sMiers/^ etc., admits of variety of arrangement, 
Beascm : According to No. 4, Article IV, Chap- 
ter IV, variety of government may be obtained if 
the leading verb is CLctive-transiti'ùe, by changing 
it into the passive form, and making the object 
the subject of the verb, and the subject the 
object governed by the préposition hy. 

Now, in the sentence, " The sdldierSy'^ etc., the 
leading verb, " hâve resumed/^ is active-tran^- 
tive, which can be made passive, and the subject 
can be made the object, and the object the sub- 
ject ; thus : " The avocations of peace hâve heen 
resumed by the soldiers that fought the battle of 
freedom f therefore the sentence, " The sol- 
diers/' etc., admits of variety of government. 

12. The third part of logical analysis is to 
détermine the class to which a sentence belongs. 

13. Assertion. — The sentence, " The sol- 
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dierSy'^ etc., is an affirmative déclarative sen- 
tence. Beason : Because, according to No. 8, 
Chapter II, " An affirmative déclarative sentence 
is that which is nsed to déclare and affirm some- 
thing." 

In this sentence it is declared and affirmed, 
that, "The soldiers that fought the battle of 
freedom hâve resumed the avocations of peace /" 
therefore, it is an affirmative déclarative sen- 
tence. 

1 II. 

PRAXIS OF SENTENTIAL ANALYSIS ACOORD- 
ING TO THE GRAMMATICAL DIVISION OF 

THE SENTENCE. 

1. Example. — " The soldiers that fought the 
battle of freedom hâve resumed the avocations of 
peace.''^ 

2. First Part — To find the grammatical 
éléments of the sentence. 

3. First AssERTiON.^-The attribute or pre- 
dicate verb of this sentence, is, " hâve resum^d.^^ 
Reason: Because according to No. 28, Chapter I, 
the attribute or predicate verb of a sentence is 
the leading verb, in a finite sensé, on which the 
whole sentence mainly dépends, according to 
sensé. 

In this sentence, the finite verb ^^have re- 
Huw/ed " is the leading verb on which the whole 
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sentence dépends ; therefore " huve resumed " is 
the attribute or predicate verb of the sentence. 

Second Assertion. — ^The grammatical subject 
of this sentence is " The soldiersJ^ Beascm: 
Because, according to No. 27, Chapter I, the 
grammatical snbject of a sentence, "is the 
nominative or nonn, that governs the leading 
verb of the sentence." 

In this sentence, " soldiers" is that nominative 
or nonn ; therefore, " soldiers " is the grammati- 
cal subject of the sentence. 

5. Third Assertion. — The grammatical ob- 
ject of this sentence is " avocations.^' Beason: 
Becanse according to No. 29, Chapter I, the 
grammatical object is the noun or pronoun, 
which folio ws the leading verb, and is governed 
by it if the verb is active-transitive. 

In this sentence ^^avocations" is the nonn 
which foUows the leading verb, " hâve returnedj* 
and is governed by it ; therefore, " avocationa " 
is the grammatical object of the sentence. 

6. The grammatical éléments of the clause, 
" tJidbfougU the batUe </ freedom" are found and 
proved in the same manner, namely ; 1. Fought 
is the predicate verb. 2. The relative pronoun 
that is the grammatical subject. 3. Battle is the 
grammatical object. 

7. Second part of grammatical analysis — To 
find whether the sentence is compound or not, and 
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if componnd,- to ascertain its order, dam^ mode 
o/'Combinationj variety of arrangement andgavern- 
ment. This is accomplished in the same manner 
a§ indicat^d in the second part of logical analysis. 

8. Third part of grammatical analysis — To 
détermine the class to which a sentence belongs. 
This is also done according to the method pointed 
ont in the third part of logical analysis. 

9. In the foregoing exercise we hâve given 
an illustration of the sentential analysis of a 
sentence according to the grammatical division. 
It is évident that this analysis does not comprise 
ail the words of a sentence, but only those that 
constitute its éléments, namely : subject, predi- 
cate, and object. The other words are sepa- 
rately considered by grammarians, in what they 
call etyniological and synta^tical analysis, which 
are amply expounded in almost ail grammars, 
and which, therefore, we will hère omit, as being 
not within the limits of our subject. 

10. In the above example, we hâve shown, 
practically, a dialectical mode of analyzing sen- 
tences, for we 4eem it very important to train 
the mind of the beginner to a clear, close, and 
logical mode of reasoning, which is so essential 
to Write or speak well on those high subjects 
of literary composition of which we shall treat 
hereaffcer. 

11. The form of proving assertions in the 
above method is a syllogism, which may easily 
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be reduced to a more simple form called enthy- 
même, which consiste of the assertion and one 
part of the reason, generally the second, and of 
the omission of the first part, by simjAy quotimg 
the nile. 

12. Illustration. — First Assertion — The 
predicate of the sentence, " The soldiers," etc., 
is, " hâve resumed the avocaiions of peace" Béa- 
son : Because it is that which îs aflSrmed in the 
sentence, according to Rule No. 15, Chapter I. 

Second Assertion — The snbject of the sen- 
tence is "sôldiers.^^ Beason: Because it is that 
of which the predicate, " hâve resumed the avoca- 
iions of peace,^^ \& afiSrmed, according to Rule No. 
15, Chapter I. 

13. For the convenience of the leamer we 
will recapitulate the points which must be de- 
termined, in both the logical and grammatical 
analysis of the sentence. 

First, with regard to Logical Analysis. — 
it must be divided into three parts. In the 
first part the primary and secondary éléments of 
a sentence are to be found ; to wit : Subject, 
predicate, copula, clauses, and phrases. In the 
second part^ it is to be ascertained whether the 
sentence is simple or compound ; if compound, 
its order, class, and mode of combination must 
be determined, as well as the variety of ar- 
rangement and government of which it is capa- 
ble. In the third part, the class of the sentence 
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mu8t\)e determined according to its significa- 
tion. The points comprised in each part must 
first, be enunciated by an assertion or proposi- 
tion ; second^ mnst be proved by a reason, name- 
ly : eitber a définition or a quotation of the rule ; 
third, must be proved by the application of the 
définition or rule to the point under analysis. 

14. Second, with regard to Grammatical 
Analysis. — Divide it into three parts, in the 
same manner as the logical division. The parts 
will be the same, except that, instead of the 
logical, the grammatical éléments are to be 
found. Hence, if the other two parts hâve been 
discussed in the logical analysis it will be un- 
necessary to investigate them again in the gram- 
matical. 
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PART II. 



OF THE PEBIOD. 

In this part we shall treat in fonr distinct 
chapters of the nature, division, synthesis, 
analysis, qnalities and amplification of periods. 

OHAPTER I. 

DEFINITION AND DIVISION OF THE PEBIOD. 

1. A period is " a combination of sentences 
comprised within one or more members con- 
nected together." It is derived from the Greek 
Word periodoSj which means a circuitous way. 

2. A member is a part of the period which 
contains at least one compound* sentence, either 
explicit or implicit, and in which the meaning of 

Q. Whatis a Period? (1.) 

A. It is " a combination of sentenoesl comprised within one or 

more members connected together." 
Q. Whence is the word period derived î (1.) 
A. From the Greek word périodes, which means a circnitoas 

way. 
Q. What is a member of a period ? (2.) 
A. A compound sentence, either explicit or implicit. 
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the speaker is either fînished or anfîDished. 
Thu8, Cicero in the first PhUippic. 

** Before I undertake, O Conscript Fathers, to say 
about the Bepublic what I deem pit^er at this tîme." 

This is a member of a period containing a sen- 
tence and a clause ; yet the meaning of the 
orator is evidently nnfinished, and therefore 
another member is added to it, thus : 

" I will in brief lay before you the design of my 
departure and retum.'* 

The part of the period in which the sensé is 
snspended is called Protasis, the other part in 
which it is completed is called Apodosis. 

3. Periods are of three kinds, viz : bimembràl, 
which consist of two members ; trimembral, of 
three members ; and quadrimembral^ of four 
members. A perfect period will seldom admit 
of more than four or less than two members. 

The following examples will illustrate the 
above division. The small numbers dénote the 
différent members of each period — ^the acute (') 
accent, the protasis or rising part, and the grave 
(^) accent, the apodosis or falling part. 

I EXAMPLB OF A BiMEMBRAL PeRIOD. — From 

Cicero pro MarceUua : 

*" Th<Su, therefore, O Caîus Ca&sar, hast reopened to 
me the way heretofore closed to my professional life, 
^ànd to thèse thou hast raised, as it were, a white flag 
that they may hope well for the Republic." 

Q. Ho.w manj kinds of periods are there ? (3) 

A. Three ; bimembral, trimembral, and qoadrimembral. 
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n. Example op a Tbimembral Pbriod. — 
From Cicero on the Mantlian Law : 

1*^ For, whëreas, on accoant of my âge, I did not dare 
to approach tliis place of authoritj ; ^and whereas I 
had fixed in mj mind that nothing should be brought 
before this body except what bas been perfected by the 
mind, and well executed by art ; ^therèfore I deemed 
well to dévote ail my time to the tîmely convenience of 
my friends-** 

III. Example of a Quabbimembral Pebiod . — 
From Cicero pro Avltcs Cednna: 

^" If fmpudence had sucb a power in the forum and 
before the Court, 2 as brute courage bas in the field or 
deserted place, ^in gùch case, Aulus Cecinna would be 
now as strong against the impudence of Sextus Œbutius 
*as he was then wéak against bis physical power." 

I.— EXERCISE. 

Point out în the foUowing extracts, Jirst, the 
kînd of each period ; second, the number of 
members contained in each period, and each 
member in particular ; third, the protasis, or 
rising part, where the sensé is suspended, and 
the apodosis, or falling part, where the sensé is 
completed. 

Prove every assertion by the foregoing rules. 

Note. — ^The small numbers dénote separate 
periods. 
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or TSn JJ88BXCAS XHH^SraUfTOBlICS. 

^** When in the course of haman events ît becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political banda 
which bave connected them witb anotber, and to assume 
among the powers of the earth the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of naturels God entitle them, 
a décent respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that thej sbould déclare the causes which impel them to 
the séparation. 

^" We hold thèse truths to be self-e vident, that ail 
men are created equal ; that thej are endowed bj their 
Creator with certain inaliénable rights; that among 
thèse are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; 
that to secure thèse rights, govemments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the govemed ; that whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of thèse ends, it is the right 
of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a 
a new govemment, laying its foundation on such princi- 
ples and organizing its powers in such form as to them 
shall seem most likely to efifect their safetj and happi- 
ness. 

3" Prudence, indeed, will dictate that govemments 
lon^ established sbould not be changed for light and 
transient causes ; and, accordinglj, ail expérience hath 
shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer while 
evils are sufiferable, than to yight themselves by abol- 
ishing the forms to which thej are accustomed. 

*" But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, 
pursuing, invariably, the aame object, évinces a design 
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to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their 
rîght, it is their duty, to throw off such government, and 
to provide new gaards for their future security. 

*"Such has been the patient 8u£Ferance of thèse 
colonies, and such is now the necessitj which constrains 
them to alter their former system of govemment 

®" We, therefore, the Représentatives of the United 
States of America, in General Congress assembled, 
appealing to the Suprême Judge of the World for the 
rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name and bj the 
authority of the good people of thèse Colonies, solemnly 
publish and déclare, that thèse United Colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent States ; that 
ihej are absolved from ail allegiance to the British 
Crown ; and that ail polidcal connection between them 
and the State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, 
totallj dissolved ; and that, as free and independent 
States, thej hâve fîill power to levy war, conclude peace, 
contract alliances, establish commerce, and to do ail 
olher acts and things which independent States maj of 
right do. 

^" And for the support of this déclaration, wîth a 
firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor." 

IL— EXERCISE. 

Find période in your reader or other book, and 
go over the three points, indicated in the first 
exercise, always proving your assertions. 
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OHAPTER II. 



SXNTHESIS AND ANALYSIS OE PEMODa 

We will divide thîs chapter into two articles. 
In the first we will expound the synthesis and 
analysis of periods with some spécial rules ; in 
the second we will give the praxis for the com- 
position of periodri. 

ARTICLE I. 

DEFINITION, QUALITIES AND BULES CON- 

CEENING THE SYNTHESIS AND ANALYSIS 

OF PEEIODa 

1. Formation or synthesis of a period is the 
combination of one or more members which form 
a period. 

2. As the combination of the éléments of a 
sentence constitutes what we termed in Part I, 
Chap. IV, No. 5, first formation of a literary com- 
position, namely ; a sentence; and as the com- 
bination of simple sentences constitutes the 
second formation of a literary composition, name- 

Q. What does synthesis of the period mean ? (I.) 

A. The combination of one or more members which form a 
period. 

Q. What oonstitntes the Ûurd formation of a Itterarj composi- 
tion? f2.) 

A. The period. 
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ly : a œmpound sentence or memher qf thepertod; 
80, the combination of one or more componud 
sentences forming a distinct and intégral part, 
constitutes what we shall call the third formation 
of a literary composition, namely ; the period. 

3. For the synthesis or formation of periods 
it is necessary to know. Jirst, the nature and 
number of the compound éléments ; second, the 
mode of combining them ; third, the mode of 
imparting variety of arrangement and govern- 
ment, together with some spécial rules ; ail 
which we will hère briefly consider. 

4. From what has been said, we learn that 
the éléments of periods are members, or com- 
pound sentences, the nature of which has been 
explained in the first part. 

5. The number of members which compose 
a period may vary from one to six and more 
members, but perfect periods will not admit of 
more than four nor less than two members. 

6. The mode of combining members of the 
period, is the same as that of combining sen- 

Q. What is necessary to know for the formation of periods. (3.^ 
A. The nature and namber of the component éléments ; their 
mode of combination ; the mode of imparting to them 
variety of arrangement and govemment, and some spécial 
rules. 
Q. What are the component éléments of the period ? (4J 
A. Compound sentences called members. 
Q. How many members will a good period admit ? (5.) 
A. Not more than four, nor less than two members. 
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tences, of which we hâve treated in Article III, 
Chapter IV, Part I, and to which the learner 
must refer. We shall only observe hère, that 
the members of a period are principally con- 
nected ; first, by the use of participles ; as, " Tiav- 
inçj heing, having been" etc.; second, by conjunc- 
tive adverbs ; as, " q/ter, again, also, as, neverthe- 
lesSj since, until, when, while" etc.; third, by con- 
junctions ; as, " for, if, even, because, either — or, 
neitJier — nor, though — yet, as — as, as — «o," etc. ; 
fourth, by prépositions ; as, " before, beside, con- 
cerning, notwithstartding" 

7. The mode of imparting varie ty of arrange- 
ment and government is identicai with that of 
sentences, spoken of in Art. IV, Chapter IV, 
Part I, which therefore must be reviewed ; and 
hère we will only add that a transposition of 
members in a period is always allowed when 
compatible with the sensé and grammatical con- 
struction. 

8. The spécial rules for the formation or syn- 
thesis of periods ^re, first, the members must be 

Q. How are the members of the period combined ? (6.) 

A. In the same manner as simple sentences. 

Q. How is their connection made ? (6.) 

A. By the use of participles, bj conjunctions, and prépositions. 

Q. How may yariety of arrangement and government be im- 

parted to members of the period 1 (7.) 
A. In the same manner as in regard to compoand sentences. 
Q. Is a transposition of membe]:s always allowed in a period? ( 7. ) 
A Tes, when it vA compatible with the sensé and grammatical 

construction. 
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well connected ; seœnd^ the meaning of the 
speaker or writer must be ftill and complète, 
only at the close of the last member ; third, the 
collocation of words at the close of the period, 
must be snch as to make ît harmonious. 

9. The points to be examined in the analysis 
of a period are as foUows : Jirst, state whether 
it is a period ; second, whether it is a period of 
one, two, three, four, or more members ; third, 
point out each member in order, remarking when 
an ellipsis occurs ; fourth, show 'by what parti- 
cles or words members are connected ; Jlfth, 
mark the protasis and apodosis. 

In making this exercise the rules to be observed 
are, to stop at every point ; and, first, to give a 
définition or quotation of a rule ; second, to apply 
the définition or rule to the subject in question ; 

Q. What are the spécial rôles for the formAtion of periods t (8.) 

A. They are three. First, the members must be well comiected ; 
second, the meaning of the writer or speaker must be com- 
plète at the close only of the last member ; third, the 
period mast be harmonUms, 

Q. What are the points to be exponnded in the analysis of a 
period? (9.) 

A. Four points. First, whether it is a period ; second, how 
man 7 members it contains, and what they are ; ihird, how 
the members are connected ; fburth, the rising and falling 
part, or its Protasis and Apodosis. 

Q. What are the mies to be observed in the analysis of pe- 
riods? (9.) 

A. Three. For each point stated, fint, give a définition or 
quotation of a rule ; second, apply the définition or mie 
to the subject in question; third, draw the conclusion, 
following the same method as in the analysis of sentences . 
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third, to draw the conclusion, foUowing the 
same method as above indicated in the analysis 
of sentences. 

I.— EXERCISE. 

Make a full analysis of the foUowing extract 
from Mr. Hayne^s speech, according to the above 
directions. 

Note. — The small numbers indicate the mem- 
bers; the acute accent, the protasis, and the 
grave accent, the apodosis of the periods. 

svxioaxxni ont iras zomra. 

^If there be one State in the Union, Mr. Président 
(and I say it not in a boastfiil spirit), that may chal- 
lenge comparison with any other for a uniform, zealous, 
ardent, and uncalculating dévotion to the Union, ^thàt 
State is South Carolina. 

*Sfr, from the very commencement of the Révolution 
up to this hour, there is no sacrifice, however great, she 
bas not cheerfully made ; *n6 service she bas ever hesî-* 
tated to perform. 

^Shé bas adhered to you in your prosperîty ; *bùt in 
your adversity she bas clung to you with more than 
filial afiection. 

^N<5 matter what was the condition of her domestic 
affairs, ^tbough deprived of her resources, divided by 
parties, or surrounded by difficulties, ^thè call of the 
country bas been to her as the voîce of God. 

^Ddmestîc discord ceased at thesound; every man 
became at once reconciled to bis brethren, ^ànd the sons 
6a 
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of Carolina were ail seen crowdÎDg together to the tem- 
ple, bringing their gifts to the akar of their oommon 
country. 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Make a similar full analysis of periods inyour 
reader or other book. 

III.— EXERCISE. 

Porm a bimembral period with the first two 
compound sentences, or members of the foUow- 
ing extract. Form a trimembral or quadrimem- 
bral period with the other sentences. (Apply 
Rule 7, No. 7, Article III, Chapter IV, Part I, 
of Synthesis of Sentences.) 

Note. — The small numbers mark the différent 
sentences. 

HAIMXtB AXiWATS AMOmmASK. 

1 Talents, wbenever tbey hâve bad a suitable theater, 
•hâve never failed to émerge from obscurity. 

3 Talents, wbenever tbey bave bad a suitable theater, 
bave never failed to assume their proper rank in the 
estimation of the world. 

3Tbe jealous pride of power may attempt to repress 
and crush talents. 

^The base and malignant rancor of impotent spleen 
and envy may strive to embarrass and retard the flight of 
talents. 

'^These efforts, so far from achieving their ignoble 
purpose, 80 far from producing obliquity in the ascent of 
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genîas and yigorous talents, will serve onlj to increase 
their momentum, and mark their transit with an addi- 
tional stream of glory. 

IV.— EXERCISE. 

Make periods of your own composition, and 
analyze them likewise. 



ARTICLE II. 
PBAXIS OF COMPOSITION OF PEEIODS. 

1. For the composition of periods two things 
are necessary, viz : first, formation of compound 
sentences which constitute the members of a 
period ; second, combination of the members by 
means of Connecting words. 

2. The first thing is achieved by foUowing 
the rules given in the praxis of compound sen- 
tences ; the seœnd, by observing the rules con- 
cerning the formation of periods. 

3. In order then to compose a period, the 
scholar must, in the Jlrst place, compose one, two, 
or more compound sentences ; next, he must con- 
nect them properly by means of conjunctive 
words. In this manner he will hâve a period of 

Q. What things are necessary for the formation of periods ? ( 1 . ) 
A. Two. Formation of componnd sentences, and their com- 
bination bj means of Connecting words. 
Q. How are tbese two things accomplished ? (2.) 
A By foUowing the mies for the formation of compound sen- 
tences and periods. 
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one, two, or more members, according to the 
number of complex sentences he bas made. 

4. The example from Blair which we bave 
prodnced in Art. V, Cbap. IV, Part I, as an 
illustration for tbe praxis of compound sentences, 
may serve, also, to illustrate tbe praxis of com- 
position of periods. 



CHAPTEK III. 



OF SEYEBAL IMPOBTANT QUALITIES OF 
PEBIODS, VIZ: HAEMONY, CLEARNESS, 
TTNITY AND STRENGTH, AND THETK RESPEC- 
TIVE RULES. 

We will treat of eacb of tbese points in four 
separate articles. 

ARTICLE I. 

OF THE HABMONT OF PERIODS, AND HOW IT 
CAN BE OBTAINED. 

1. Harmony of tbe period is tbe just adapta- 
tion of tbe members and words, wbicb causes a 
pleasing alternation and variety of well-measured 
sounds, wbicb may well be termed a prosaic 
mdody. 

Q. What is harmony of the period? (4.) 
A. It is a pleasing alteraation and yariety of soundSi cansed by 
a proper coUocation of members and words. 
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2. Perîods are made harmonious, firat, by a 
suitable arrangement of the short and long syl- 
lables of words. Thus, Cicero to Cœsar : 

^^ Thon hast subdued nations, barbarous on account 
of their inhumanity, înnumerable in their muhitude, 
infinité in their temtory, supplied with ail sorts of pro- 
visions." 

3. Second. — By the proper mixing of words 
of one, two or more syllables ; as Cicero against 
CatUine : 

" Thou livest— yea, livest — ^not to lay aside, but to 
maintain, thy audacity.** 

4. Third. — ^By the use of magnificent and 
sounding words, at the end of the period ; thus, 
Orattan on Universal Emancipation : 

^ No matter in what language the doom of a man 
may hâve been pronounced ; no matter what complex- 
ion, incompatible with freedom, an Indian or an African 
Sun may hâve bumt upon him ; no matter in what dis- 
astrous battle bis liberty may hâve been cloven down ; 
no matter with what solemnities he may bave been 
devoted upon the altar of slavery — the first moment he 

Q. How are periods made harmonioas ? (2.) 

A. Chieflj in five manners. 

Q. Which \b the Jîrst mode ? (2.) 

A. By a Boitable arrangement of the short and long syllables. 

Q. Mention the second mode. (3.) 

A. By the proper mixing of words of one, two, or more sylla- 
bles. 

Q. Point ont the third moàe, (4.) 

A. By the use of magnificent and sounding words at the end of 
the period. 
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touches tbe sacred soil oi Britain the altar and the God 
sink together in the dust ; his soûl walks abroad m her 
own majesty ; his body swells beyond the measure of 
his chains that burst from around him, and he stands 
redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled, by the irré- 
sistible genius of universal émancipation,'* 

5. Fourth. — ^By altering, 8ometimes,the natu- 
ral collocation of words ; thus, ChcUham to Mr. 
Walpdle: 

^Sîr, the atrodous crime of being a young man, 
which the honorable gentleman has, with such spirit and 
decency, charged upon me, I shall neîther attempt to pal- 
liate nor deny." 

6. Fi/th. — By the use of the sublime style ; 
as, Cicero pro Fontqus : 

" Do not suffer, O Judges, that the altars of the îm- 
mortal Gods and of the mother Vesta being pîerced by 
the daily lamentations of the yirgins,be moved to anger 
on acoount of your judgment." 

7. The art of making harmonious periods is 
principally acquired by frequently reading and 
imitating classic authors. 

I.— EXERCISE. 

Point out the most harmonious periods in the 

Q. What is the fowrtii mode ? (5.) 

A. By altering the nataral collocation of words. 

Q. State the fifth mode of making harmonious periods. (6.) 

A. Bj the ose of the sublime style. 

Q. How is the art of making harmonious periods chiefly ac- 
quired? (7.) 

A. By frequently reading and imitating classic authors. 
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following extract from Webster^s speech. State 
by what rules they are made harmonious. 

Note. — The small numbers dénote the diflfer- 
ent période. 

^While the Union lasts we hâve high, exciting, 
gratifying prospects spread out before us, for us and our 
children ; beyond that I seek not to penetrate the vail. 

*God grant that in my day, at least, that curtain may 
not rise ; God grant that on my vision never may be 
opened what lies behind. 

^When my eyes shall be tumed to behold, for the 
last time, the sun in heaven, may I not see him shining 
on the broken and dishonored fragments of a once glo- 
rious Union; on States dissevered, discordant, bellig- 
erent ; on a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched it 
may be, in fratemal blood ! 

*Let theîr last feeble and lingering glance rather 
behold the gorgeous ensign of the Republic, now known 
and honored throughout the earth, still full high ad- 
vanced, its arms and trophies streaming in their original 
Inster ; not a stripe erased or poUuted, no^ a single star 
obscured ; bearing for its motto no such misérable inter- 
rogatory as ^ What is ail this worih f nor those other 
words of delusion and folly, ^ Liberty f/rst and Union 
afterwards /' but everywhere spread ail over in charac- 
ters of living light, blazing on ail its ample folds, as 
they float over the sea and over the land and in every 
wind under the whole heavens, that other sentiment, 
dear to every true American heart, " Liberty and Union^ 
now andforevery one and tn$eparalfle" 
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II.— EXERCISE. 

Read some extract from a good orator, and 
investigate in a similar manner the harmony of 
periods, observing by what rules they are made 
harmonions. 

m.— EXERCISE. 

Porm compound sentences ; connect them înto 
one or two periods, and give them a harmonions- 
Sound, according to the preceding rules. 

ARTICLE IL 

OF THE CLEABNESS OF THE PEBIOD AND 
HOW rr IS OBTAINED. 

1. Ciearness of the period consists in its 
being free from obscurity and ambiguity. 

2. Ciearness is obtained, first. by the use of 
puitable words, as we shall observe on the sub- 
ject of style ; secorid, by not crowding members 
with phrases, clauses, parenthèses, and too many 
adjuncts ; third, by placing near each other 
words or sentences that are related, the relative 

Q. In what does ciearness of the period consist? (1.) 

A. In its being free from obscurity and ambiguitj. 

Q. How is ciearness obtained ? (2.) 

A. First, bj using suitable words ; second, by not crowding 
members with phrases, clauses, parenthèses, or too many 
adjuncts ; third, by placing near each other words or sen- 
tences that are related ; fourth, by avoiding the fréquent 
répétition of pronouns. 
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pronouh especially near its antécédent ; also, 
ail adverbs and pronouns near the words to 
which they refer, in order * to avoid ambiguity ; 
fourth, by avoiding the too fréquent répétition 
of pronouns. 

3. Clearness is a quality so necessary in a 
literary composition, that without it, it would 
almost seem more profitable not to write or 
, speak at ail. 

I.— EXERCISE. 

Read the foUowing extract from Blair ; ex- 
amine how each rule of clearness has been faith- 
fuUy observed. Make your observations on onQ 
rule at the time. 

Note. — The small numbers dénote différent 
periods. 

^Motion aflPords another source of beauty distinct from 
figure. ^Motion of itself is pleasing, and bodies in 
motion are " cœteris parilnzs" universallj preferred to 
those at rest ^On\j gentle motion, however, belongs to 
the beautiful ; for when it is swift, or very powerful, 
such as that of a torrent, it partakes of the sublime. 
*The motion of a bird gliding through the air is ex- 
quisitely beautiful ; but the swiflness with which light- 
ning darts through the sky is magniôcent and astonish- 
ing. *Here it is necessary to observe that the sensa- 

Q. Is clearness necessary to a composition 1 (3.) 
A. It is indispensable. 
6 
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tions of sublime and beautiful are not always distinguished 
by very distant boundaries ; but are capable in many 
instances of approachîng towards each other. «Thus, a 
gentle running stream is one of the most beautiful objects 
in nature ; but as it swells gradually into a great river, 
the beautiful, by degrees, is lost in the sublime. A 
young tree is a beautiful object ; a spreading ancient 
oak is a vénérable and sublime one. 

Note. — In the same extract, clearness bas been 
purposely destroyed, so that the différence be- 
tween the two pièces, and the absolute necessity 
of the observance of the rules of clearness, may 
be more apparent. The words in italics indicate 
where an altération is made, hence : 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Point ont the places where clearness is violated, 
and prove it by the rules. 

Motion affords another source of beauty dùsimilar 
from figure. Motion is pleasing in itself ; and bodies 
which are in motion, are " cœteris paribus " superior to 
those at rest, umversaUy ; and gentle motion only be- 
longs to the beautiful; for when it is swift or very 
powerful, such as that of a torrent wMch partakes of the 
sublime. The motion of a bird riding through the air, 
is exquisitely beautiful, but the swiftness with which 
lightning darts through the sky is magnificent and suh^ 
lime. Hère it is necessary to observe, that the sensa- 
tions of sublime and beautiful are not always discerned 
by very distant boundaries, but are capable in many 
instances of meeting each other. Thus, a gentle running 
stream is one of the most beautiful heings in nature, 
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which as it swells into a great river, gradually^ the 
beautiful bj degrees is swaUowed up hj the sublime. 
A tree whtch is joung is a beautiful betng, as an ancient 
oak, which is spreading, is a vénérable and sublime one. 

IIL— EXERCISE. 

Correct the above pièce, without looking at 
the original ; afterward compare your correction 
with it. 

IV.— EXERCISE. 

Read some passage from a différent author. 
Examine in the same manner how the rules of 
clearness hâve been preserved, and if violated, 
point out the rule and make a correction accord- 
ingly. 

V.— EXERCISE. 

Form compound sentences at option, combine 
them into periods of two, three or four members, 
observing the above rules of clearness. 

ARTICLE III. 

OF THE UNITY OF THE PERIOD, AND HOW IT 
CAN BE OBTALNED. 

1. Unity of the period consists in the close 
connection, and référence of the members to a 

Q. In what does the unity of the period consist ? fl 
A. In the close -connection and référence of the members to the 
complète expression of a main idea. 
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common object, to wit : the complète expression 
of the complex idea of the writer or speaker. 

2. Hence, unity is obtained, firat^ by making 
the members of the period dépendent on each 
other, as has been stated in another place ; 
second, by preserving as much as possible one 
regular construction throughout, chànging, there- 
fore, the principal subject or governing word of 
the period as little as possible ; ihird, by not over- 
loading the period with unnecessary circum- 
stances and parenthèses ; but rather dividing 
ideas, which admit of division into two or more 
periods. This is especially demanded by the 
nature of the English language, as we shall 
observe on the subject of the English style. 

I.— EXERCISE. 

In the following passage from Blair, observe 
how each of the above rules of unity hâve been 
preserved. Show the principal subject or govern- 
ing word of the period, and when, and how itis 
chaliged ; bearing in mind that the governing 
word of a period is that on which the construc- 
tion of the sentences, as well as of the members, 
mainly dépends ; which word, therefore, should 
not, for the sake of unity, be changed in the 

Q. Howis unity of the period obtained ? (^O 

A. Firstf by making the members of the period dépendent on 
each other ; second^ by preserving one regalar construc- 
tion ; tUrdf by not overloading it with unnecessary -ad- 
joncts and parenthèses. 
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protaaia or rising part of the period, especially 
if it contains fewer members than the apodosis. 

Note. — The numbers dénote the members of 
the period, the acute accent indicates the pro- 
iasis, and the grave accent the apodosis ; the 
words in italics show the varions subjects of the 
period. 

*" Whén an author bas brought us, or is endeavoring 
to bring us, into this slate of enthusiasm, ^if he multiplj 
words unnecessarilj, if he deck the sublime object on 
ail sîdes with glitteijng omaments ; ^nay, if lie throw in 
anj one décoration which falls in the least below the 
principal image, *thàt moment he changes the kej; he 
relaxes the tension of the mind ; the strength of the 
feeling is emasculated; the heautiful maj remain, but 
the sublime is extinguished." 

Note. — For the sake of illustrating the neces- 
sity of observing the rules of unity, we will 
présent the same passage, containing several 
violations of the above rules. The words in 
italics dénote the différent subjects and the 
words that bave been added ; hence 

II.— EXERCISE. 

Show the rules of unity that bave been vio- 
lated, assigning a reason for each rule. 

When an author bas brought us, or is endeavoring 
to bring us, into this state of enlhusiasm, if he multiply 
words unnecessarily — as it is often the case with many who 
are ambitions of being caîled éloquent — the beautiftd may 
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remaîn, but the sublime is extinguîshed ; lîkewîse, if the 
êuhlime obfect is decked bj the author on ail sides with 
glîttering om&ment8->— and thèse may well be constdered 
incumbrances unbecoming such a subject ; — naj, if déco- 
ration be thrown in anj one bj the author, which falls 
in the least below the principal image, which has been 
pictured in the mind of the hearer or reader, that mo- 
ment the key is changed, the tension of the mind is 
relaxed, the strength of the feeling is emasculated. 

III.— EXERCISE. ^ 

Correct the above passage without looking at 
the original. A.fterwards, compare the correc- 
tion with the former. 

lY.— EXERCISE. 

Read some passages from diflferent authors ; 
examine, in the same manner, how the rules of 
unity bave been preserved ; and, if violated, 
point ont the rule, and make a correction accord- 
ingly- 

V.— EXERCISE. 

Form compound sentences on any subject, 
combine them into periods of two, three, or four 
members, observing the above rules of unity. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

OF THE STEENGTH OF THE PEEIOD, AND HOW 
IT CAN BE OBTAINED. 

1. Strength of the period signifies the force 
of the language used in the period. 

2. The rules to obtain strength 2ire, Jirst, the 
period must be clear of ail redundant words and 
sentences. The axiom on this subjectis, " ÎVhaù 
dœs not add to the meaning of the sentence or 
period will certainly enfeeUe it" Hence, the use 
of synonymous words, circumlocutions, tautolo- 
gies, without a spécial reason, should be whoUy 
avoided. Second. — Conjunctions, relative pro- 
nouns, prépositions, and adverbs pf comparison, 
such as hut, and, if, by, of, ori then, when, which, 
who, more, less, than, etc. should not be unne- 
cessarily repeated ; and the conjunction and, for 
the sake of strength, is sometimes properly 
omitted ; as, " I came, I satv, I conqueredJ' 

Q. What does strength of the period signify ? (1.) 

A. It signifies the force of the language used in the period. 

Q. What are the rules for the strength of the period M 2-) 

A. Three. 

Q. What is the Jirst raie ? (2.) 

A. The period must be clear of ail superfluous words and sen- 
tences. 

Q*. What is the second rule ? (2.) 

A. Conjunctions, relative pronouns, prépositions and adverbs 
of comparison should not be unnecesçarily repeated : tho 
conjunction and may sometimes bo entirely omitted. 
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Third, — The principal and most important 
words should be assigned a prominent place in 
the period, ordinarily either at the beginning, or 
end ; as, " Your fatkers, where are they ?" " Is 
it thou, my son ?" Fourth. — A period must riso 
in importance as it progresses, by placing the 
weakest points or arguments before the strong- 
est, as will be better observed on the subject of 
amplification. Fifth. — Period s must not be 
concluded by monosyllables nor insignificant 
words. 

I.— EXERCISE. 

In the foUowing quotation from Chatham^s 
speech, observe the practical illustration of 
every rule of strength. 

See,Jir8tj how unnecessary words are retrench- 
ed in sentences and periods ; seœnd, how super- 
fluous conjunctions, pronouns and prépositions 
are omitted ; third, how the important words 
occupy a prominent place ; fourth, how periods 
do not finish with monosyllables ; Jifth, how 
they rise up in sentiment at the close. 

Q. Mention the third rule. (2.) 

A. Important words should be assigned a prominent place in 
the period. 

Q. Give the /ourtA raie. (2.) 

A. A period must rise in importance as it progresses. 

Q. What is the Ji/th rule ? (2.) 

A. The period mjist not be concluded by monosyllables or in- 
significant words. 
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Note. — ^The numbers dénote the members of 
the period. 

i"But yesterday, and Britain mîght hâve stood 
against the world; now none so poor as to do her 
révérence. ^Xhe people whom we at first despised as 
rebels, but whom we now acknowledge as enemies, are 
abetted against us, supplied with everj militarj store, 
bave their interest consulted, and their embassadors 
entertained by our inveterate enemy, and Ministers do^ 
not, and dare not, interpose with dignity or effect. ^Xhe 
desperate state of our army abroad, is in part known. 
*No man more highly esteems and honors the British 
troops than I do ; I know their virtues and their valor ; 
I know they can achieve anything but impossibilities, 
and I know that the conquest of British America is an 
impossibility. You cannot, my Lords, you cannot con- 
quer America.*' 

IL— EXERCISE. 

Show the rules of strength that hâve been 
violated in the following passage, quoting each 
rule in particular. 

Note. — ^The words iu italics mark the words 
that impair Qtrength. 

" Britain might hâve stood against the world, it is no 
longer than yesterday. Now none so poor as to do rév- 
érence to her, The people whom we at first despised 
as rebels, but whom we now acknowledge as enemies, 
are supplied with every military store, and hâve their 
interest consulted, and hâve their embassadors enter- 
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tained, and are ahetted against us, by our inveterate 
eoemy, and our Minîsters do not interpose^ and dare not 
interpose with dignîty or effect. The desperate state in 
which our army abroad Jinds itselfj is abeadj in part 
known. No man more highly esteems and honors the 
British troops than / esteem and honor. I know their 
virtues, and / hnow their valor. I know they can 
achieve anything but impossibilities, and I know that 
the conquest of British America is an impossibility. 
You cannot, my Lords, conquer America, you cannoL" 

III.— EXERCISE. 

Restore strebgth in the above passage without 
lookîng at the original. Compare the correction 
with it afterwards. 

IV.— EXERCISE. 

Read other passages from diflferent authors, 
and note the rules of strength, making proper 
corrections if necessary. 

V.— EXERCISE. 

Write several compound sentences, observing 
the said rules. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



. OF THE ABT OF AMPUFYING SENTENCES AND 
PERIODS. 

Note. — To a serupulous critîc it may perhaps 
appear absurd on our part to teach, and presump- 
taoïis on that of the learner to exécute, on the 
very threshold of literature those précepte of am- 

Slification which proçerly belong to the high 
epartment of Rhetoric. But if it be reflected 
that the imitation of the modela of an art often 
précèdes the knowledge of its rules, and that 
the art is thus practically acquired, as daily 
examples in the art of dràwing, painting, sing- 
ing, dancing, etc. demonstrate ; and again, if it 
be observed that the rules hère offered are 
short, easily comprehended, and that they présent 
only an outline of the fountains and rules of 
éloquence, the objection above raised must ne- 
cessarily fall. On the other hand, the necessity 
of amplifying periods and sentences, for the 
purpose of dwelling longer on a subject of com- 
position is so great, that without it, the compo- 
sition will be reduced to a mère skeleton, without 
substance or life. 

1. Amplification in literary composition 
means " a copions and ample aflSrmation or néga- 
tion of a thing for the purpose of better inform- 

Q. What does amplification in regard to literary composition 

mean? (1.) 
A. It means " a copions affirmation or négation of a thing for 

the purpose of better informing, persuading, pleasing, or 

moving the reader, or hearer." 
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ing, persuadiDg, pleasîng or moving the hearer 
or reader/' 

2. Amplification is of two kinds, viz : ampli- 
fication of ideaSj and words. Hence, we shall 
divide this subject into two sections. 

3. Beïbre commencing the first section, we 
must state that in every sentence, as well as in 
every period, the difl*erent parts taken together 
complète the meaning of the speaker or writer, 
with référence to a gênerai or particular idea, 
which therefore is well termed his comprehensive 
idea, as we hâve stated on the subject of unity of 
the period. .It is to this comprehensive idea of 
the writer or speaker, that the dificrent modes of 
amplification hereafter expounded hâve référ- 
ence. 

SECTION I. 

OF THE AMPLIFICATION OF IDEAS IN 
PEEIODS. 

1 . There are twel ve difieren t way s of de velop- 
ing one main idea, to wit : définitions, adjuncts, 
enumeration of parts, causes and efifects, ante- 

Q. How many kinds of amplification are there ? (2.) 

A. Two kinds ; to wit : Amplification of idecUf and 'words. 

Q. What constitntes the comprehensive idea of a writer or 

speaker in a sentence or period ? (3.) 
A. The difièrent parts which complète his meaning. 
Q. To whatdoes amplification of sentences and periods referl (3.) 
A. To the comprehensive idea of the writer or speaker. 
Q. How many difièrent modes of developing one main idea are 

there? (1.) 
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cedents and conséquents, similitudes, compari- 
sons, examples, antithèses, gradation. Thèse 
modes of amplification, we will expound in nine 
paragraphs. 

1 I. 

or AMPLIFICATION OF IDEAS BY DEFINI- 
TIONS. 

1. A Définition is a short and cîrcumscribed 
description of a word or thing. 

2. The amplification by définition» is made 
by giving several définitions of the same thing. 
Thus, Cicero : 

" History is the witness of tîmes, the light of truth, 
the life of memory, the teaeher of life, the messenger of 
antiquity." 

The foUowing is also a fine example of ampli- 
fication by définitions from an English Author : 
" What is wit ? A meteor bright and rare, 
That cornes and goes, we know not whence or where; 
A brilliant nothing, out of something wrought, 
A mental vacuum by condensing thought." 

A. Twelve. 

Q. What are they ? (1.) 

A. Définitions, adjancts, enameration of parts, causes ané 

efiects, antécédents and conséquents, similitudes, compari- 

sons, examples, antithèses, and gradation. 
Q. What is a D^nitim ? (tl, 1 .) 
A. It is a short and circamscribed description of a word, or 

thing. 
Q. How is the amplification by définitions made ? (2.) 
A. By giving several définitions of the same thing. 
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EXERCISE. 

Amplify by définitions, the following subjects. 
What is éloquence ? Poetry ? Friendship ? The 
life of man ? God ? Form periods of one, two, 
three, and four members. 

1 n. 

OF AMPLIFICATION OF IDEAS BY ADJUNCTS. 

1. An adjundi&^^H, thing or qualitj added to 
an object, and only connected with it by reason 
of time, place, other objects, or other external 
relation." 

2. The amplification of an idea by adjuncts, 
is made by describing ail or some of the princi- 
pal adjuncts that surround it, and hâve respect 
to time, place, and other objects. 

3. Thus, VirgU amplifies by adjuncts, the 
idea ihsii^^Cœsar^s death toas a gênerai calamityJ'^ 

" Even the sun itself, at the time of Caesar's death, 
wore crape on his refulgent head; and that impious 
epoch dreaded lest the etemal night had suddenly 

Note. — It is left at the option of the Teacher to require from the 
pupil the répétition of the examples which serve as illns- 

• trationis of this, and the following modes of amplification. 

Q. What îs an adjunct f <1.) 

A. It is a thing or qnality which is only connected with an ob- 
ject either bj time, place, other objects, or some extcmal 
relation. 

Q. How is an idea amplified bj adjancts ? (2.) 

A. By describing ail or some of the principal ac^nncts that sur- 
round it. 
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arrived. A terrible voice was lieard in the silent 
forests, and the idols seemed to turn pale about dark, 
and the cattle uttered words of sorrow. Terrible to 
relate ! the rivers stopped their course, and the ground 
yawned under foot, and the ivory pictures of the Gods 
shed tears in the temples, and their bronze statues 
emitted a cold sweat." 

4. In the following veiy beautiful example 
the idea, " Muet I hâve thee, Paradise ?" is thus, 
from adjuncts, amplified by Miltoriy in Eve's 
lament On leaving Paradise. 

" O unexpected stroke worse than of death ! 
Must I thus leave thee, Paradise ? thus leave 
Thee, native soil, thèse happy walks, and shades, 
Fit haunt of Gods ? Where I had hoped to spend, 
(Quiet, though sad) the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both ; 
O flowers (that never will in other climate grow), 
My early Visitation and my last 
At even, which I bred up, with tender hand, 
From the first opening bud, and gave ye names — 
Who now shall rear yôu to the sun, and rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount ? 
Thee (lastly) nuptial bower by me ado]:iied 
With what to sight or smell was sweet, from Thee 
How shall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obscure 
And wild ? How shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits ?" etc. 
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EXERCISE. 

Thème — ^^ Home is sweetJ' Amplification by 
adjuncts. Form two or more période of two or 
more members. 

1 m. 

OF AMPLIFICATION OF IDEAS BY THE ENU- 
MEKATION OF PARTS. 

1. An idea may be amplified by enumerating 
ail, or the principal parts or éléments, of which 
a complex idea, or the object represerited by an 
idea, is composed. 

2. Example. — ^^Everything that Midas touched 
was converted into gold,^^ — Ovid amplified this 
idea, by the enumeration of parts as foUows : 

" The Hero of Berecinthia went out rejoicing; and glad 
of his fortune, began to test the truth of the promise, by 
touching each single object. With diffidence, he breaks 
a small green sprîg from a lofty oak, and behold ! it is 
converted into a golden rod ! he takes up a rock from 
the ground, and the rock is tumed into yellow gold ! he 
touches a clod of earth, and forthwith the mighty touch 
makes it a mass of gold ! he gathers a handful of ripe 
wheat, and lo 1 it becomes a golden harvest," etc. 

Q. How may an idea be amplified by the enumeration of 

parts? (1.) 
A. By enumerating ail, or the principal parts or éléments, of 

which a complex idea, or the object represented by an idea, 

is composed. 
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EXERCISE. 

Thème — "^ tvise man does everything weUJ^ 
Amplification by enumeration of parts, Make 
three or four perîods of varions members. 

1 IV. 

OF AMPLIFICATION OF IDEAS BY CAUSES AND 
EFFitfCTS. 

1. A Cause îs that by, front, or through which 
something is done or made. 

2. An Eff^ect is that which proceeds from a 
cause. 

3. The connection between cause and effect 
îs always close and intrinsic. 

4. An idea may be amplified, by describing 
several causes and efFects connected with it. 

5. Thus,(7icero, from causes and eflfects, ampli- 
fies the idea that " a certain province had jnstly 
been afflicted with calamities" 

Q. Whatisa Cause? (1.) 

A. A cause is that 6y, fromy or through which something is done 

or made. 
Q. What is an Effect f (2.) 
A. It is that which proceeds from a cause. 
Q. What is the connection between cause and effect ? (3.) 
'A. It is always intimate or intrinsic. 
Q. How is an idea amplified by this mode? (4 ) 
A. By describing several causes and effects connected with it 
6a 
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^ Dost thou complain that tbe province was afflicted 
in various manners ? Look at the causes of its calami- 
ties. Ambition prevailed; luxury had a complète 
sway ; the magistrates were indolent and inactive ; tbe 
people tbemselves lived in idleness and efifeminacy. 
Expect, tberefore, far greater evils. The treasury will 
be depleted ; religion will lay prostrate ; robbers will 
commit déprédations with impunity.** 

EXERCISE. 

Thème — "Svbmission to lawfvl authority is 
necessary to sodetyJ^ Amplification from causes 
and eflfects. Make three or more periods of 
diflferent members. 

1 V. 

OF AMPLIFICATION OF EDEAS BY ANTE- 
CEDENTS AND CONSEQUENTS. 

1. An Antécédent is thatwhich précèdes, and 
a Conséquent that which follows a thing. 

2. The connection between antécédent and 
conséquent is generally accidentai and extrinsic; 
it differs, therefore, from that of cause and eflfect. 
Agaîn, cause and eflFect are always antécédent 
and conséquent, but not inversely. 

Q. What is an Antécédent ? ( 1 .) 

A. It is that which précèdes a thing. 

Q. What is a Conséquent 9 (1.) 

A. It i8 that which follows a thing. 

Q. What is the connection hetween antécédent and conséquent ? 

A. It is generally accidentai and extrinsic. (2.) 
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3. An idea may be amplified by describing 
several antécédents, or conséquents connected 
with it. 

4. Thus, VirgU amplifies the idea, " It was 
night,'' by describing the conséquents of it : 

" It was nîght, and wearied bodies were taking rest 
ail over the earth. And the wrathfui sea, and the tur- 
bulent forests were still. It was the tîme when the 
stars reyolve in their sphères, and are in the middle of 
their course ; when every field is silent, and the cattle, 
and the paînted birds that dwell in the woods near the 
water, and in the mountainous villages, are silent. AU 
créatures, in the still night, were mitigating their cares 
by rest, and refreshing their bodies weary with labor." 

5. The same idea is thus, beautifull3' rendered 
into English by a Poet. 

** Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery ail things clad. 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 
They, to their grassy couch, thèse to their nest, 
Were sunk, ail but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She, ail night long, her amorous descant sung ; 
Silence was pleased. Now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires ! Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brigjitest ; till the Moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unvailed her peerless light, 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw." 

Q. How maj an idea be amplified by this mode ? (a.) 
A. By describing several antécédents or conséquents. 
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EXERCISE. 

. Thème—" It was New Tear^s dayJ^ Amplifica- 
tion from conséquents. Form three or more 
periods. 

1 VI. 

OF AMPLIFICATION OF EDEAS BY COMPARI- 
SONS AND SIMILITUDES. 

1. A Comparison is the act of confronting a 
thing with another, and of infemng their mutual 
agreement, or disagreement, in one or more 
respects. 

2. A Similitude is the resemblance, in some 
respect, of two objects. If the resemblahce be 
perfect in every respect, it is called identify, 

3. Comparison diflfers from similitude — First, 
because, by comparison, not only the similarity, 
but also the dissimUarity of two things may be 

Q. Whatis Comparison^ (1.) 

A. It is the act of confronting a thing with another, and of in- 

ferring their mutual agreement, or disagreement in one or 

more respects. 
Q. What is Similitude f (2.) 
A. It is the resemblance of two objects. 
Q. If the resemblance be perfect, how is it called ? (2.) 
A. Identity. 

Q. How does comparison differ from similitude ? (3.) 
A. Firstf bj comparison not onlj the similarity, but the dÎRsim- 

ilarity also, of two things may be inferred. Second, by 

comparison the similarity of two objects is discovered ; 

by similitude, their similarity is always presupposed. 
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înferred. Second, by comparison, the similarity 
of two objects is discovered ; by similitude, their 
similarity is always presupposed. 

4. Amplification by comparison is made by 
comparing an idea or object with others, and 
thence drawing the conclusion, that " as they 
are alike or unlike, so they must be judged 
accordingly." 

5. Thus Martial, a Latin poet, by comparisons, 
ironically amplifies the idea : " Thou, Gaurus, 
art vicions, and may be excvsed in aU respects but 
oneJ^ 

** That thou, Gaurus^ likest to spend a great part 
of the nîght in drinkîng, I can forgive. This vice thou 
hast in common with Cato. That thou writest poetry 
wîthout any wit or poetical talent, thou deservest praise, 
for this was also Cicero's fault ; that thou dost often 
vomit, thou art like unto Anthony ; that thou indulgest 
in luxury, thou art simîlar to Apicîus ; but that thou art 
a thief, please tell me to whom art thou alike ? " 

6. Amplification by similitudes is made by 
describing such things as bear resemblance to 
the idea of the writer or speaker. Thus, Virgil, 
by similitudes, describes the youth of Pallantes 
at the time of his death : 

Q. How is an idea amplified by this mode ? (4. ) 

A. By comparing the idea, or the object which it represents, 

with other ideas or objects, and thence drawing a saitable 

conclasion. 
Q. How is an object amplified by similitude ? (6.) 
A. By describing such things as bear resemblance to the idea 

of the writer or speaker. 
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" Hère they Jay the youth on a bed of leaves, like a 
flower eut by the fingers of a virgin, or as a soft violet, 
or a languid byacinth." 

And an English poet thus, by similitude, de- 
scribes the générations of man : 

'' Like leavés on trees, the race of man is found ; 

Now green in youth, now withering on the ground. 

Another race the following Spring supplies ; 

They fall successive, and successive rise. 

So générations, in their course, decay — 

So flourish thèse, when those are passed away." 

EXERCISE. 

Thème. — " Little Edward was a pattern of 
heauty, but soon passed awayJ' Amplification by 
similitudes. Form three or four periods. 

1 VIL 
OF AMPLIFICATION OF EDEAS BY EXAMPLES. 

1. An Example is anything which may serve 
as a model of imitation, or as an illustration to 
another. 

2. The amplification of an idea by examples is 
made by quoting such examples as will illustrate 
or prove it, or serve as models of imitation. 

Q. What is an Example ? (I.) 

A. An example is anything which may serve as a model of imi- 
tation, or as an illustration. 

Q. How is an idea amplified by examples ? (2.) 

A. By quoting such «xamples as will illustrate or prove it, or 
serve as models of imitation. 
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3. In this manner Cicero amplifies the idea 
that " MUo must not be condemned to deathfor MU- 
ing ClodiusJ^ 

"They assert that he who acknowledges to hâve 
killed a man, must not live. But in what citj do thèse 
most silly men sustain this ? Namely : in a city that 
for the first time saw a capital case tried in the person 
of that most valiant hero, Marcus Horatius, who, at a 
time when the city was not yet free, was nevertheless 
acquitted by the Comitia of the Roman people, after he 
had acknowledged that he had killed, by his hand, his 
own sister." 

EXERCISE. 

Thème. — "-AT ia entitled to a mUitary dis- 
tinction for his hravery in the hatth-fieldJ^ Ampli- 
fication from examples of others who hâve been 
promoted for similar or less brave deeds. Form 
three or four periods. 

1 VIII. 

OF THE AMPLIFICATION OF EDEAS BY ANTI- 
THESES. 

1. Antithesis means opposition, or contrast. 
It is of two kinds, of words, and sentences. 

Q. What does Antithesis mean ? (1.) 

A. It means opposition or contrast. 

Q. How many kinds of antithesis or opposition are there? (1.) 

A. Two kinds ; opposition of words and sentences. 
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2. An idea may be amplified by opposing 
words to words, or sentences to sentences. 

3. Thus CicerOy in the oration against Cati- 
line, amplifies the idea that " it tvas a suprême 
avdcudtyfor such a man as CatUine to plot against 
the BepuUîc : " 

"For who shall bear such an effrontry, that the 
weakest and most inefficient should plot against the 
strongest and most efficient, the insane against the wise, 
the intemperate against the sober, the sleepy against the 
watchfuL" 

EXERCISE. 

Thème. — " You hâve been a friendj a father, to 
wie." Amplification by antithesis of the words 
you and me. Form three or more periods, 

1 IX. 
OF AMPLIFICATION ÔF EDEAS BY GRADATION. 

1. Oradation, or rising of the argument, is 
the graduai ascent which the argument makes, 
as it were, step by step, or by higher degrees, 
until it reaches the biighest point. 

2. An idea containing a proof is amplified by 
gradation, by placing the adjuncts or reasons 

Q. How may an idea be amplified bj antithesis? (2.) 

A. By a contrast of words, or sentences. 

Q. What does Gradation in respect to literary composition 

mean? (1.) 
A. Gradation is the graduai ascent of an argument or proof 

until it reaches the highest point 
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that illustrate or prove the idea in a suitable 
order, proceeding f rom the lowest to the highest 
order. 

3. Thus Giœro amplifies, by gradation, the 
idea that, " It was a great outrage to crtuyify a 
Roman citizen . ^ 

^^ It is a crime to tîe a Roman citizen ; ît is almost a 
parricidal act to put him to death. What sball I saj it 
is to crucify him ? It seems almost impossible to add 
anjthing more grievous to such insanity^ wickedness 
and cruelty." 

4. In the same manner, Pierpont, the re- 
nowned American poet, amplifies, by gradation, 
the following ideas in Warren's magnificent ad- 
dress at the Bunker HîU battle : 

First Idea. — ^ Maintàin your ground, braves I " 
Second Idea. — " 27ie despots fed no mercyr 
Third Idea. — " Do youfear hiredfoes ? " 
FouRTH Idea. — " Ib is weUfor patriots to die on Ae^ 
batae-fieW 

Stand I the ground's your own, my braves ! 
Will ye give it up to slaves ? 
Will ye look for greener graves ? 
Hope ye mercy still ? 

Q. How is an idea oontainiog a proof amplified by grada- 
tion? (2.) 

A. By placing the adjancts, or reasons in a progressive and as- 
cending order. 

7 
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What's the mercy despot's feel ? 
Hear it in that battle peal ! 
Kead it on yon bristling steel ! 
Ask it — ^ye who wilL 

Fear ye foes who kiU for hire ? 
Will ye to your homes retire ? 
Look behind you ! they're a-fire ! 
And before you — see ! 

Who hâve done it ? From the vale 
On they come ! — and will ye quail ? — 
Leaden rain and iron bail 
Let their welcome be ! 

In the God of battles trust ! 
Die we may — and die we must ; 
But O ! where can dust to dust 
Be consîgned so well, 

As where Heaven its dews shall shed 
On the martyred patriot's bed, 
And the rocks shall raise their head 
Of his deeds to tell ! 

EXERCISE. 

Thème, — " To sacrifice one^a own lift in order 
to save that of othersj is a herçic deed" Ampli- 
fication by gradation. Make three or more pe- 
riods. 
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SECTION IL 
AMPLIFICATION OF WOKDS IN PEEIODS. 

1. Note. — This subject will be better ex- 
pounded in the third book. Hère it is only so 
treated as to serve the purpose of amplification. 

2. The amplification of words is made by 
figures of speech in six différent ways, chiefly, 
to wit ; First, by the use of Metaphors ; second, 
by Hyperboles ; third, by Synonyms ; fourth, by 
the use of Grave and Solemn Words ; fifth, by 
Circumlocution ; sixth, by Répétition. Thèse are 
called figures of speech, which we shall explain 
in the following paragraphs, and close with some 
remarks on the subject of amplification. 

1 I. 

OF THE AMPLIFICATION OF WOEDS BY META- 
PHOBS. 

1. A Metaphor is a mode of speaking by 
which a word is transferred from a subject to 

Q. In how many ways or modes is the amplication of words 
made? (2.) 

A. Chiefly in six différent modes. 

Q. Point ont each in particnlar. (2.) 

A. First, by the use of metaphors; second, by hyperboles; 
tkird, by synonyms ; fourth, by the use of grave and sol- 
emn words ; fijflh, by circomlocation ; sixth, by répétition. 

Q. What is a metaphor 1 (l,) 

A. It is a mode of speaking by which a word is transferred 
from a snbject UKwhich it properly belongs to another, by 
reason of a certain resemblance that exists between the 
two subjects. 
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which it properly belongs to another, by reason 
of a certain resemblance that exists between 
the two subjects ; as if we should say " the 
meadows smUe/' — "a man îb infiamed ivith 
angerf^ — "Ae ia devoured with cupidityJ' The 
words smUej iriflamed^ devoured^ are ail metaphor- 
îcal, because, in an appropriate sensé, the word 
amUe belongs to man, infiamed to fire, and de- 
voured to an animal stimulated by hunger. As, 
howevér, nnder a certain feeling or state of 
being, there is a semblance Between the primi- 
tive objects to which thosQ words belong, and 
the secondary ones, to which they are applied, 
hence, the application of those words to the 
latter objects is rightly made, but in a figurative 
or translative sensé. 

Thus Vîrgilj describing -.Eneas when angry, 
says : " Se leta the bridle of anger entirdy loose" 

2. Amplification of words by metaphors con- 
sists in the use of the figurative language, instead 
of the plain and familiar one. Also, in the use 
of several metaphors that express the eame 
idea. For instance, the idea of death may be 
expressed by metaphors ; as, " the entrance into 
the àbode of the spi/rits,^^ " the embarJcing into the 
océan of eternity^^ " the commencement of om eternal , 
rest.'' 

Q. In what does the amptificadon of words bj metaphors oon- 

sist? (2.) 
A. In the ose of metaphors, or ûgwftàre language, instead of 

the plain and familiar one. 
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EXERCISE. 

Thème. — ** Time is short J^ Instead of the word 
shorty use metaphorical words and ideas. 

1 n. 

OF AMPLIFICATION OF WOBDS BY HTPEE- 
BOLES. 

1. A Hyperbole is an exaggeration of truth. 

2. A hyperbolic word is that which exagger- 
ates an idea. 

3. Amplification of words by hyperboles 
consists in the use of exaggerative sentences, 
instead of the moderato and natural. 

4. Thus, Gicero, in the oration pro MarceUus, 
magnifies and amplifies Cassar's exploits by 
hyperboles : 

^' Thou didst subdue nations barbarons for their inhu- 

manity, înnumerable for their multitude, infinité for 

their territories, supplied with aU kinds of proviaîons." 

And VirgU says of Tumus' horses, that — 

" They exceeded the snow in whiteness, and the 

winds in speed." 

Q. What 18 hyperbole ? 

A. It is an exaggeration of tnith. 

Q. What will then a hyperbolic word be ? (2.) 

A. A word which exaggerates an idea. 

Q. In what does amplification of words bj hyperbole consist? (3.) 

A. In the nse of exaggeratire langnage, instead of the moderato 
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EXERCISE. 

Thème. — "It7iankthee,my Lord, for theheauti- 
ftd gift that thou hast bestotved upon thy unworthy 
aervantJ^ Use hyperbolic word^ instead of 
thank, heavtiftd, unworthy. Make other similar 
exercises of your own sélection. 

1 m. 

OF AMPLIFICATION OF WOBDS BT SYNONYMS. 

1. A Synonym is a word which bas the same, 
or nearly the same, signification as another. 

2. Amplification of words by synonyms is 
made by changing the words of a sentence^ in 
varions ways, and substituting others which will 
convey nearly the same meaning. 

3. Thus, GicerOf in the oration pro Idgarius 
amplifies the words or question, " What was thy 
design in the Pharscdic hattU, Tubero, mth that 
sword in hand ;" 

" For what was the object of that sword, Tubero, 
which thou wast wielding in the Pbarsalic field ? Whose 
breast was its point aîming at ? What was the intent of 
thy arms ? What the design of thy mind ?— of thy eyes ? 

Q. What is a synonym f (l.) 

A. It is a Word which has the same or nearly the same signifi- 
cation as another. 

Q. How is the amplification of words by synonyms made? (2.) 

A, By changing: the words of a sentence in yarious ways, and 
substituting others which will convey nearly the same 
meaning. 
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— of thy hands ?— of thy passion ? What didst thou 
want ? What was thy wish ? " 

The words sword, points arme, intenta design 
want, toish, convey nearly the same meaning. 

4. The use of synonyms is proper when it is 
designed better to impress an idea upon the 
mind of a person, or for othet purposes ; yet the 
injudicious use of synonyms is apt to impair the 
strength of the period, as it has been observed 
under Chapter III, Article IV, of the Strength 
of the Period. 

EXERCISE. 

Thème. — I. "ShdU an American citizen faU in 
his duty towards his country?^^ II. ^^SkaU a 
servant refuse obédience to his master ? " Express 
the same sentences in two or three différent 
manners by means of synonyms. 

1 IV. 

OF AMPLIFICATION OF WORDS BY THE USE 
OF GEAYE AND SOLEMN LANGUAGK 

1. Grave and solemn language consists in the 
use of words full of dignity, which inspire 
respect and vénération. 

Q. When is the use of synonyms proper, and when not? (4.) 
A. It is proper when an idea is to be deeply imprinted on the 

mind of a person, and it is improper when it is done with- 

out a good parpose. 
Q. In what does the grcwe and solemn language consist ? (1.) 
A. In the use of words which inspire respect. 
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2. The amplification by solemn and dignified 
words is made by the copions nse of snch lan- 
guage when the snbject reqnires it. Snch is 
that of Cicero in the ovation pro Font^v^ : 

" Do not suffer, O Judges, that the Altars of the im- 
mortal Gods, and of the Mother Vesta, beîng pîerced by 
the daîly lamentatiims of the Virgins, be moyed to aoger 
on account of your judgment" 

3. A beautiful amplification by the nse of 
grave and solemn langnage is also contained in 
OssiarCs address to the Sun :' 

" O thou that rollest âbove, round as the shield of 
my fathers ! Whence are thy beams, O sun ? thy ever- 
lasting light ? Thou comest forth in thy awful beauty ; 
the stars hide themselves in the sky ;*the moon, cold 
and pale, sinks in the western wave. But thou, thyself, 
movest along]; who-can be a companion of thy course ? 
The oaks of the mountains fall ; the mountains them- 
selves decay with years ; the océan shrinks and grows 
again ; the Moon herself is lost in the heavens ; but thou 
art forever the same, rejoicing in the brightness of thy 
course. When the world is dark with tempests, when 
thunders roll and lightnings fly, thou lookest in thy 
beauty from the clouds, and laughest at the storm. But 
to Ossian thou lookest in vain, for he beholds thy beams 
no more ; whether thy yellow hair flows on the eastem 
clouds, or thou tremblest at the gâtes of the west. But 
thou art, perhaps, like me for a season ; thy years will 

Q. How is the amplification by solemn langnage made 1 (2.) 
A. Bj the copions use of snch langnage when the subject re- 
qnires it. 
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have an end. Thou tfilt sleep în thy douds, careless of 
the voice of the moming." 

EXERCISE. 

Thème. — "2%e sovl is immortal, and tviU never 
die.^^ Express this sentence in varions modes, 
by nsing grave and solemn language. 

T V. 

OF AMPLÎFtOATiON OF WOBDS BY CIROUM- 
LOOUnON. 

1. Gircundocution îs the use of a long form 
of language, in the expression of a simple, or 
complex idea. 

2. Hence, a circnmlocution îs of itself an 
amplification of words. 

3. Amplification by circumlocution is made 
by using a longer form of expression of an idea, 
instead of a shorter and more direct one. 

Thus, VirgU amplifies this simple sentence or 
complex idea, "Ae dies^'^ by a circumlocution in 
this manner. "^4 weighty and iron4ike àleep 
presses heavUy an kis eyes, and closes them in an 
eternal night." 

Q. WhaX ÎB circtmdocuiionf (1.) 

A. It is the use of a loDger form of expression with regard to a 

simple, or complex idea. 
Q. How is the amplification by circamlocation made ? (3.) 
A. Bj nsing a longer form of expressing an idea, instead of a 

shorter one. 
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4. Circumlocutions must be judiciously used, 
that is for some good reason ; otherwise they are 
considered a defect in composition, and are apt 
to enfeeble the language, as stated in the Article 
on the strength of the period. 

EXERCISE. 

Thème, — "2%e twenty-second of Féhncary is 
Washington^ 8 birthdayJ' Amplify the words Wash- 
ington and birtMay by circumlocution. 

1 YI. 

OF AMPLIFICATION OF WOEDS BY BEPETI- 
TION. 

1. Répétition of a word means the réitération 
of the same word, either at the beginning, mid- 
dle, or end of a sentence or period. 

2. Hence, amplification by répétition consîsts 
in the- réitération of some principal words of 
the sentence ; and it is used only for the sake 

Q. What mie mnst be observed in the ose of circamloca- 

tions? (4.; 
A. They must be used for some good reason ; otherwise they 

are apt to weaken the force of the expression. 
Q. What does répétition of words mean ? (l.) 
A. The réitération of ona or more words in the same sentence 

or period. 
Q. For what porpose are the same or similar words principally 

repeated? 
A. For the purpose of l)etter fixing an idea on the mind of a 

person. 
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of ornament, or for the more forcible inculcation 
of an idea, in the mind of the hearer or reader ; 
thufe CiCERO, " / saw it, Idid see it myself, lin- 
speded it thoroughlyJ^ * 

• • ^EXERCISE. 

Thème — ^^Have you heard the conversation your- 
aelf?^^ Amplify both the question and answer 
by répétition. 

1 vn. 

FINAL BEMAEKS ON THE SUBJECT OF AMPLI- 
FICATION, FOB THE DIBEOTION OF BOTH 
TEACHEB AND PUPIL. 

1. The pupil mnst often practîce npon the 
varions modes of amplification. He mnst also, 
frequently read classic anthors, and observe 
how ideas and words hâve been amplified by 
them. 

2. The exercise of analysis on this snbject is 
not only most nseful, but entirely indispensable 
for learning amplification of ideas, and words. 
It comprises three parts : First, to find the 
main idea of the speaker or writer, or the prin- 
cipal Word which is the subject of amplification 

Q. What mnst a papU do in order to leam amplification ? (1.) 

A. He mnst practice npon its varions modes, and stndy classic 
anthors. 

Q. What exercise is therefore indispensable for learning ampli- 
fication? (2.) 

A. Analjsis. 
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în a certain passage, period, or sentence ; secùfrd, 
to détermine the mode by which that main idea 
or Word has been amplified ; tJdrd^ to cite the 
respective rule or définition. 

Note. — In regard to schools, it is advisable 
for teachers to frequently make an analysis of 
sélect pièces of good authors, after the above 
manner, and afterwards require their pupils to 
repeat the same. But, above ail, it is very 
expédient, after the pupil has writtpn an exer- 
cise on amplification, or otherwise,to exact from 
him the analysis of his own composition, accord- 
ing to the above method. 

3. In amplification of ideas and words, the 
foUowing rnles mnst be observed : Firat^h^oià 
eoccess by amplifying too much,or with excessive 
minuteness every idea or word ; seœnd, do not 
use words that hâve no meaning, and which hâve 
no particular object to fulfil in the expression 
of an idea. Hence — 

4. The use of meaningless or superfluous 
words is a very bad quality in a writer or 
speaker, which justly enfitles him to the ridi- 

Q. "Hayr m&nj parts does the analysis of amplification com- 
prise 1 (2.) 

A. Three ; to wit : First, to find the main idea of the writer or 
speaker, or the-principal word in a sentence or period ; 
second, to détermine t^e mode by which it k amplified ; 
third, to cite the respective raie or ^finition. 

Q. What raies must be observed in the amplification of ideas 
and words ? (3.) 

A. Two. First, avoid exoess by amplifymg too mnch ; second, 
do not ose meaningless words. 
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cule and contempt of intelligent literary men. 
For if the object of amplification, as indicated 
in No. 1, Chapter IV, is to inform, persuade, 
please, or move more effectnally a hearer, or 
reader, how can thèse four objects be attained 
by a mass of worthless chafif that bas no sub- 
stance? The Intellect cannot possibly be en- 
riched with new ideas, or be convinced on a 
Bubject; nor can the Imagination be pleased, 
nor the Will be moved, by words that are desti- 
tute of ail meaning, or that impart not a new 
one. 

5. As we hâve seen, amplification in literary 
composition is of two kinds — of ideas, and words. 
The former is higher in order, and more suitable 
for the objects above stated. It discriminâtes, 
moreover, the man of genius and talent, from a 
common intellect. In the miud of the former, 
ideas which seemed withered in the latter, gain 
a fresh growth, and spread out with luxuriant 
rapidity. 

6. Three degrees of proficiency may be 
marked in a writer of composition. 

Q. State again haw many ara Uie kinds of amplification in 

literary composition. (5.) 
A. Two ; amplification of ideas and words. 
Q. Which is higher in ordwr ? (5.) 
A. The amplification of ideas. 
Q. How many degrees of proficiency may be mai^ed in a writer 

of a composition ? (6.) 
A. Three. 
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7. Thefirst degreei& to collocate orderly, and 
according to grammatical construction, the dif- 
férent parts of sentences and periods, so as to 
convey correctly one's own meaning to others. 

8. This is to be accomplished, by observing 
the rules which regard the essential qualitîes of 
sentences, mentioned in Chapter III, Part I; 
also, the rules about the formation, clearness, 
and unity of the period, stated in Art. II and III, 
Chapter III, Part II. 

9. The second degree is to give variety to the 
arrangement and government of the parts of a 
sentence and period, so as to relieve the hearer 
or reader from the weariness caused by a uni- 
form mode of expression. 

10. This is obtained by observing the rules 
of variety of arrangement and government in 
sentences laid down under Article IV of Chap- 
ter III, Part I ; also, the rules for the harmo- 

Q. Which is the Jîrst degree of proficiency 1 (7.) 

A. It is to arrange in order, and according to the rules of gram- 
mar, the difièrent parts of sentences and periods. 

Q. How is this accomplished ? (8.) 

A. By observing the raies which regard the essential qaalities of 
sentences ; also, the rules concerning the formation, clear- 
ness, and. unity of the period. 

Q. WhatiBiha second degree 9 {9.) 

A. It is to impart variety of arrangement and goverament to 
the parts of a sentence and period. 

Q. How is this obtained ? (10.) 

A. By foUowing the rules conceming the variety of arrange- 
ment in sentences, and harmony in periods. 
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nions Sound of periods stated in Arti(jje I, 
Chapter III, Part II. 

11. The third degree of proficiency consists 
in dèveloping, enlarging, and expressing in 
copions language, the éléments or ideaa of sen- 
tences and periods after they hâve been orderly, 
grammatically, and variously arranged, or, in 
other words, after — as some call it — the skeleton 
of the composition is made. 

12.' This is accomplished by observing the 
rnles of amplification of both ideas and words, 
as expounded in Chapter IV of Part II. 

13. This last degree of perfection is as neces- 
sary in a writer of composition, as it is in a 
painter of distinction to know the mode of 
transferring to a large canvas figures and ob- 
jects delineated in a small one. 

14. The ideas which a writer or speaker 
nnacquainted with the art of amplification has 
on a subject, are like the seeds of a plant in a 
barren soil, which may sprout a little, and bear 
a few leaves, but will never yield flowers nor 
fruits. 

15. This shows the importance of learning 
the art of amplification. Yet, it happons not 

' . m . 

Q. Mention the third degree of proficiencj. (11.) 

A. It consists in the development and amplification of the 

principal ideas which form ihe sketch of a composition. 
Q. How is this accomplished ? (12.) 
A. By observing the rôles of amplification oonoeming both ideas 

and words. 
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« 

unfrequently that, in the educatîonal course of 
studîes, youths spend more time i|i learning the 
grammatical construction of the words, than the 
art of developing and amplifying ideas, an art 
which is 80 much more essential and sublime 
than the other, and which contributes so much 
to develop and perfect those two great powers 
of Man, called Intellect and Imagination. 

16. Hence it is not a matter of wonder if but 
few students, even after completing a coUègiate 
course, are found capable of writing and speak- 
ing with élégance onany other subject than the 
old trodden ones. 

17. The cause of Public Education positively 
demands a reform in this particular. 
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APPENDIX 

TO 

THE ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION. 



OF ORTHOEPY AND ORTHOGRAPHY— THEIR 
DEFINITION, AND CLASSIFIOATION. 

1. A Composition is not deemed perfect un- 
less ail the words are correctly written and 
properly pronounced, The first part is accom- 
plished by OrtTwgraphy^ the second by Orthoepy ; 
Hence — 

2. Orthoepy is " the art of pronouncing words 
properly." It comprises two parts : First^ the 
right pronunciation of words according to the 
powers of letters and place of accent ; second^ 
the right ntterance of sentences by proper em- 

Q. What is necessary to a perfect composition ? (1.) 
A. Orthoepy and Orthography. 
Q. What is Orthoepy f (2.) 
A. It is the art of pronouncinc: words properly. 
Q. How many parts does Orthoepy comprise 1 (2.) 
A. Two parts. 

Q. What is the first part of Orthoepy ? (2.) 
A. The right pronunciation of words according to the powers of 
letters and place of accent. 
7a 
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phasis, panses and infiections^ which, by English 
grammarians, is called Elocution. Spelling books, 
readers and grammars, in every language, treat 
extensively of thèse two branches, and to them 
the yonng student mnst refer for the right^utter- 
ance of words and sentences. 

3. Orthography is " the art of wrîting words 
properly," and comprises three parts : First, the 
expression of words in writing by their proper 
letters ; aecondy the right punctuation of sen- 
tences and periods ; thirâ, the proper use of 
capital letters. 

4. The €rst part of Orthography is closely 
allied to Spelling, and is, in a great measure, 
govemed by it ; hence, the Student mnst consult 
the rnles for spelling generally fonnd in gram- 
mars and readers, as above stated. 

Q. What is tke second part 1 C^.) 

A. The right utteraoce of sentences by proper emphasis, panses 

and inflections, which is called Elocution. 

Q. What is Orthography 9 (S.) 

A. It is the art of writing words properl j. 

Q. How many parts does Orthography comprise ? (S.) 

A. Three. 

Q. What constitntes the first part of Orthography? <S.) 

A. The expression of words by proper letters in writing. 

Q. What constitntes the second and thh^ part ? (3.) 

A. The right pnnctoation of sentences and periods, and the 

proper nse of capital letters. 

Q. To what is the first part closely allied? (4.) 

A. To Spelling. 
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5. Of the other two parts of Orthography, 
we shall briefly treat hère in two distinct arti- 
cles. 

ARTICLE I. 

PUNOTUATION.— OF THE POINTS OF PUNCTU- 
ATION, THEIR POWER, USE, AND RULES. 

1 . Puncttuztion " is the art of di viding or separa- 
ting by marks or points ina written composition, 
periods, members, sentences, clauses, phrases, 
and a certain class of words, for the pnrpose of 
denoting the principal parts of periods and sen- 
tences, and directing the reader or speaker in 
the necessary pauses, inâections and emphasis, 
so that he may convey with précision the writer's 
meaning." 

2. The points of punctuation, therefore, may 
be divided into four classes. The Jirst class 
regards Pauses ; the second, Inflections ; the third, 
Emphasis ; and the fourthy some Directions for 
the reader. 

Q. What is Punctuation ? {l.) 

A. It is " the art of properly dividing, by certain marks, the 
Tarions parts of a written composition, for the direction of 
the reader or speaker.'' 

Q. Into how many clasess may the marks, or points, of Punctua- 
tion be divided 1 (2 ) 

A. Into fonr classes. 

Q. What is the snbject of each class ? (2.) 

A. The Jirat class regards panses ; the second, inflections ; the 
third, emphasis ; and the fourth, some directions for the 
reader. 
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3 . The necessity of pauses, according to sensé 
în the utterance of words, is self-evident. Por 
without a fresh supply of breath, at certain in- 
tervais, the human voice cannot long endure. 
On the other hand, a want of rule and order in 
making stops, would necessarily injure, if not 
whoUy destroy, the meaning of the composition. 

4. The points used to mark pauses, are four : 
the Comma marked thus (,); the Semicolon (;); 
the Colon (:) and the Period (.). 

5. Their respective power is as follows : the 
pause for the comma is équivalent to the time 
of counting one, for the semicolon, equal to one^ 
tioo ; for the colon, equal to owe, two, three,four; 
for the period, equal to one, two^ three^foûr^ five^ 
sixy severij eight. 

6. The rules for punctuation, as given by 
grammarians, are many and conflicting. With 
the view of simplifying the system, and assisting 

Q. Why are paases, and a certain System necessary in reading 
or speaking ? (3.) 

A. Panses are necessary in order to obtain a fresh supply of 
breath ; and a certain System in panses is necessary in 
order not to injnre the meaning of a composition. 

Q. What and how many are the points used to mark pauses? (4. ) 

A. Four; the comma, the semicolon, the colon, and the period. 

Q. What is their respective power ? (5.) 

A. The pause for the comma is equal to the time of counting 
one ; for the semicolon to one, two ; for the cdon equal to 
one^ two» three four ; for the period equal to one, two^ three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, 

Q. How many gênerai rules may be assigned for punctuation % 

A. Two. (6.) 
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the memory of the learner, we will lay down two 
général rules, which are derived from the nature 
and object of punctuation. 

7. First General Rule. — Since the first and 
immédiate object of punctuation ig^to mark the 
dififerent parts of a period, and certain principal 
words, according to sensé, it follows that 
" Periods, Members, Sentences, Clauses, Phrases, 
and Principal Words, ought to be punctuated 
according to the length of the pause required by 
the sensé, which is equal to eight short pauses 
for a Period of words ; equal to four for a Mem- 
ber of a period ; equal to two for a Sentence con- 
tained in a member of a period ; and equal to 
one for a Clause or Phrase, or a Principal Word." 
From this rule we gather four coroUaries. 

8. First. — Periods of words are divided by 
the mark called period ; also, ail abbreviated 
words ; as, Dr., Mr., Esq. Second, — Members, by 

Q. What is the first gênerai rule ? (7.) 

A. " Periods, members, sentences, danses, phrases, and princi- 
pal words shonld be pnnctnated according to the length of 
the panse required by the sensé." 

Q. State what must be the length of the pause for each of the 
parts you hâve mentioned. (7.) 

A. The pause for a period should be equal to eight short pauses ; 
for a member of the period, equal to fimr; for a sentence 
contained in a member, equal to tioo ; for a dauscy phrase, 
or principal word, equal to one. 

Q. How many coroUaries do you gather from this first rule ? (7.) 

A. Four. 

Q. State the first coroUary. (S.) 

A. Periods of words are divided h j periods ; also, ail abbreviated 
words ; as, Dr. for Doctor. 
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cdUma ; also, ail qnotations; as/'^ said unto 
him : come.^^ Third. — Sentences, in which the 
sensé of the period is suspended, by senUoolons. 
Fourth. — Clanses, phrases, ail compoand sub- 
jects and predicates, and a certain class of words, 
hereafter to be mentioned, are to be marked by 
a com7n/a. 

9. The spécial words are : 1. Nauns in 
apposition, and those nsed in the form of an 
address ; as, " Paul, the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles ;" " My friends, I am glad to see you." 2. 
Emphatic words, on which a stress is to be 
laid ; as, "TAow, art the man." 3. The finite 
verb Be^ when foUowed immediately by a verb 
in the infinité mood, or the particle thai ; as, 
" My désire is, to rest f "Your father's command 
is, that you study.'' 4. After the words may, 
80j henoe, again^ fifst, secondly^ tioiv, lasily^ once 
more, in short, etc. 

Q. Mention the second. (8.) 

A. Members of période are divided hj colons ; also, ail qnota- 
tions. 

Q. Give the third corollary. (8 ) 

A. Sentences in which the sensé of the period is sospended are 
dirided by semicolon». 

Q. Name the /ourfA. (8.) 

A. Clanses, phrases, ail oompoand snbjects, and predicates, and 
certain spécial words are divided bj commcu, 

Q. What are the spécial words to be divided by commas ? (9.) 

A. Firstf nonns in apposition, and those used in the form of an 
address ; second, emphatic words ; tfUrd, the finite verb Be, 
followed by a verb in the infinitive mood, or the particle 
that ; fowrth, after the words may, so, hence, etc. 
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10. Second General Bule.^ — Since the sec- 
ondary object ôf pauses is to relieve the reader 
or speaker from fatigue, and since their place 
and length are denoted by points (like musical 
notes) according to sensé, it follows that pauses 
may bo increased or decreased, both in number 
and length, and may be so denoted by points in 
writing, according to the convenience of the 
speaker or reader, provided the meaning of the 
sentence or period is not injured theréby. This 
rule may serve to expiai n the diversity of punc- 
tuation in dififerent authors, which, however, at 
this time is so great and universal, that the adop- 
tion of some simple and uniform rules in this 
respect may justly be regarded as a literary 
necessity. 

11. Infledion in Elocution " is a modulation of 
the voice in speaking or reading, either rising or 
falling." 

12. The object of inflection is principally, 
to distinguîsh positive or déclarative sentences 

Q. What is the second gênerai rukf (10.) 

A. " Paases may be lengthened or shortened aooordiog to the 

oonyenienoe of the speaker or reader, prwnded the meaning 

of the composition is not injttred bif itJ* 
Q. What does inflection in Elocation mean ? (11.) 
A. A modnlatioD of the voioe in reading or speaking. 
Q. How manj inflections are there? (11.) 
A. Two ; the rising and falUng inflection. 
Q. What is the object of inflections ? (12.) 
A. It is to distingoish declaratire from intenogadre sentences, 

and the protasis of a period from the apodosis» 
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from the interrogative ; also, the protasis^ or 
rising part of the period, from the apodosis, or 
falling part. 

13. The points used to mark inflections in 
words or sentences are : the point of interroga- 
tion, thus : (?), of exclamation, thus : (1), the 
acute accent ( '), the grave accent C), and the 
circumflex (^). 

14. The point of interrogation and the acnte 
accent dénote the rising inflection ; as, " Did you 
learn your* Usson ? " The point of exclamation 
and the grave accent dénote the falling inflec- 
tion ; as, "Nbylam Uaming it now;^^ ^^^Ohl what 
a heautifvl pictùreP^ The circumflex accent 
embraces both the rising and falling inflection 
on the same syllable or word. 

15. Except in books which treat of Elocution 
or Delivery, the acute, grave, and circumflex 
accent are very seldom used in a literary com- 
position for the purpose of directing the reader 
or speaker in the rising or falling inflection ; it 
being sufficient to know, in gênerai, that the 

Q. What are the pomts used to mark inflections ? (13.) 

A. Five ; the point of interrogation and exclamation, the acnte, 
grave, and circnmflex accent 

Q. What marks dénote the rising and falling inflection, or 
both? (14.) 

A. The point of interrogation and acate accent dénote the 
rising inflection ; the point of exclamation and grave ac- 
cent dénote the falling one; and the circnmflex dénotes 
both inflections. 
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Word or words by which the protdsis^ or ascend- 
ing part of the period, commences, should be 
marked by the rising inflection, and the word or 
words by which the apodosis^ or descending part, 
begins, should be noted by the faUing inflection. 
Also, that the word preceded by the mark of 
the period or exclamation, should hâve the foU- 
ing inflection, and that preceded by an interroga- 
tive point should obtain the rising one. 

16. Emphaais consists in the peculiar stress 
of the voice on some word, for the purpose of 
fixing it better in the mind of the hearer. 

17. The stress îs made by a change of the 
voice, either rising, as in interrogations, or faU- 
ing, as in positive déclarations, or by both. 

18. Hence the points which dénote emphasis 
are the same which dénote inflections ; namely : 
the acute, grave, and circumflex accent ; the 

Q. Are the acute, grave, and circamflex accents often nsed in 
composition as directions for inflections f (15.) 

A. No. It is sufficient to know that words at the commence- 
ment of a period, or protasis, and beforeapoint of interro- 
gation, should hâve the rising inflection ; and words at the 
commencement of the descending part of a period, or 
apodosisj at the end of it, and before an exclamation point, 
should hâve the faUing inflection. 

Q. In what does emphasis consist ? (16.) 

A. In the stress of the voice on some word, for the purpose of 
fixing it in the mind of the hearer. 

Q. How is the stress made ? (17.) 

A. Either by the rising or faUing of the voice, or by both, as in 
inflections. 

Q. What points mark emphasis? (18.) 
8 
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différence in speaking or reading being, that the 
stress made for emphasis is longer than that of 
simple inflections, as may be observed in the 
foUowing 

Example.— "is that General Grànif ^It is nbt." 

19. Writers, however, do not generally note 
emphatic words with any mark, but leave to the 
discriminating judgment of the reader or speaker 
to emphasize words according to their import- 
ance. 

20. Beside the points that dénote pauses and 
inflections, there are others, which are used in a 
written composition for the direction of the 
reader. They are — 

1. The mark that dénotes a long syllable ; 
thus : ('). 

A. The same accents that dénote inflections, except that in 
speaking or reading the stress for emphasis is made longer. 

Q. Are those marks generally nsed by writers in a literary com- 
position ? (\9.) 

A. Writers commonly to leave the judgment of the reader or 
speaker to emphasize words according to their importance* 

Q. What other points are used in a literary composition for the 
direction of the reader 1 (20.) 

A. The long and short mark, the Diseresis, Apostrophe, Ellipsis, 
Caret, Hyphen, Section, Paragraph, Quotation, Crotchets, 
Parenthesis Index, Brace, Asterisk, Obelisk, Double Obe- 
lisk, Parallels, Alphabetical letters. Figures, Under lines 
and Italics. 

Note. — The Teacher may require the pupil to explain the object 
and mode of writing each of the afore-named marks or 
points. 
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2. The mark that dénotes a short syllable ; 
thus : ("). This is called Brève. 

3. The diseresis which shows that two vowels 
form separate syllables ; as, "Oreàtor" 

4. Tbe apostrophe ('), which indicates the 
abridgment of a word ; as, *^ tho^ jiùdg'd,^' 

5. The ellipsis, which indicates the suppres- 
sion of some letter ; as, "iT — g " for King. 

6. A caret (a) whicK marks the omission of 
a word ; as, " J-T diligent.'' 

7. A hyphen (-) which connects two words 
into one ; as, " to-morrow." 

8. The mark of a section (§). 

9. The mark of a paragraph (1). 

10. The mark of a quotation, which consists 
of two inverted commas at the beginning, and 
two direct ones at the end of a phrase or passage ; 
as, '^Liberty is our motto.'^ 

11. Crotchets or brackets, to enclose a word 
or sentence, thus, [ ]. 

12. An index or hand, to point out a passage 
or note, thus, fl^**. 

13. A brace which unités three poetical lines, 
or connects a number of words in prose, with 
one common term ; thus, ^-^>v-^. 

14. The following characters are used to di- 
rect the reader to marginal or foot notes : Firsty 
the asterisk, thus * ; seœnd, the obelisk, t ; third^ 
the double obelisk, % ; fourth, the parallel, ||. 

15. The letters of the alphabet, and numerical 
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figures, which are tised for références to the 
margin. 

16. Underlines and Ualic letters, for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing some particular word or 
words. 

ARTICLE II. 
OF THE PROPER USE. OF CAPITAL LETTERS. 

1. Letters hâve two forms, which are dîs- 
tinguished as capital or large, and small letters. 

2. The foUowing words should begin with 
capitals : 

1. The titles of books and the heads of their 
principal divisions. 

2. The first word of every distinct book, 
chapter, article, paragraph, period and sentence. 

3. The first word after notes of interrogation 
and exclamation. 

4. The names of the Deity ; as, Oodj JeTiovah, 
the Suprême Seing, etc. 

5. Proper names of persons, places, objects, 
etc. 

Q. How many forms do letters hâve ? (1.) 

A. Two ; capital and small letters. 

Q. What words should commence with capitals ? Give the first 

division. (2.) 
A. Titles of books, and the heads of their principal divisions. 
Q. Give the second division — ^third— fourth. 
A. Note. — The Pupil will answer for each division, according 

to the words of the text. 
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6. Adjectives derived from proper names of 
nations, persons or places ; as, Orecmn^ Boman, 
English, etc. 

7. The first word of an example, and of a 
quotation in a direct form ; as, " always -remem- 
ber this maxim : ' It'is not too late to do good.^" 

8. • The £r8t word of every Une in poetry. 

9. Thepronoun 7, and the interjection Of 

10. Words of particular importance ; as, " The 
American IndependenceJ' 

11. Words contracted ; as, Mr., Mrs,, Dr., 
Cr.j Esq.y etc. 

I.— EXERCISE. 

Examine in your reader or other book, the 
punctuation of one or more pages ; if you observe 
any error or omission in punctuation, point it 
ont and quote the respective rule. You may 
sometimes also, assign the reason why the punc- 
tuation is right. 

II.— e:s:ercise. 

Punctuate and use capital letters according to 
the above rules, in the foUowing poetical pièce : 

thou art O God the life and light 
of ail this wondrous world we see 

its glow by day its smile by night 
are but reflectîons caught from thee 
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wbere'er we tum tby glories shîne 
and ail thÎDgs fair and bright are tbine 

wben day witb fareweU beam delays 
among tbe opening clouds of even 

and we can almost tbink we gaze 
tbrougb golden vistas into beaven 

tbose bues tbat make tbe sun's décline 

80 soft 80 radiant lord are tbine 

wben nigbt witb wings of starry gloom 
o'ersbadows ail tbe eartb and skies 

like 8ome dark beauteous bird wbose phime 
îs sparkling witb unnumbered eyes ^ 

tbat sacred gloom tbose fires divine 

80 grand so countless Lord are tbine 

wben youtbful spring around us breatbes 
tby spirit warms ber fragrant sîgb 

and every flower tbe suramer wreatbes 
is bom beneatb tbat kindlîng eye 

wbere'er we tum tby glories sbine 

and ail tbings fair and brigbt are tbine 



END OF THE FIRST BOOK ON THE ELEMENTS 
OF COMPOSITION. 
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TESTIMONIALS 

OP DISTINQUISHED LITERABY PEBSONS, IN COMMENDATION 
OP PBOPESSOB A. LAYBKS* WOBK ON 

THE ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION, 

BELLES-LETTBES, AND OEATOKY. 



From Hon.JOHN SWETT, State Superintetident Public In- 
struction, 
State op California, Dbp't of Public Instruction, ) 
San Francisco, January lOth, 1867. f 
Prof. Latres : — Dear Sir — ^I hâve had the pleasure of examiu- 
îng: Vols. 1, 2 and 3 of your work on Composition, Belles-Lettres 
and Oratory. The first volnme seems to be well adapted to the 
wants of oar Grammar and Ungraded Schools, and wiU, I think, 
be favorably received by teachere. It is simple, concise, and well 
arranged. I am well pleased, also, with the second volamc, 
which mast prove valuable in the hands of older pupils. The 
^^reat ment of both volumes seems to be simplicity and brovity. 
The third volume, on Oratory, from the slight examination I 
bave been able to g:ive it, seems to be a work of great value to 
High Schools and Collège Schools. In my opinion, the book, if 
published, will be favoraoly received by teachers, and used to a 
considérable extent. Very truly yours, 

JOHN SWETT. 

From Hon. J, C PELTON, SuperintendeM Public Scltools, San 
Francisco. 

Prof. Latres : — My Dear Sir^ — From the examination I 
hâve been able to give your manuscript work on Composition 
and Rhetoric, I am prepared to concur in the recommendation of 
the Honorable Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

J. C. PELTON. 
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Fram Rev. WM. H. HILL, City Superintendent PyUic Schools, 
Sâcramento. 

Prof. Augustus Latres : — ^Dear Sir — You were kind enough 
to submit for my exaiuination the manoscript of the work joa 
întend to publisn on the Eléments of Composition, Belles-Lettres 
and Oratory. After as carefnl and thorough pemsal of the same 
as it was in my power to give, I came to the conclnsion that, for 
conciseness, correctness, and précision of définition, as well as for 
completeness and simplicity of style, it was, and wonld be, with- 
ont a rival. Ue mnst be a dall teacher, and a still daller scholar, 
who conld not, with its assistance, instmct his pnpils in — as well 
as thereby coraprehend hirnself— 4he principles and the détails of 
thèse interesting stndies. I regard yonr work as the best of its 
kind, and precisehr adapted to the wants of onr public schools, 
as well as of the higher Institutions of Leaming, and I know of 
bat few men in any profession who would not be benefitted by 
its carefal study. I trust that you will be amply remunerated, 
as well as enjoy the satisfaction of knowing that you hâve donc a 
good work for the rising génération. 

Truly your ob't serv't, WM. H. HILL. 



From F. W. HATCH, M. A, Superintendent Common SchooU, 
Sâcramento County. 

Prof. A. Latres : — ^Dear Sir — I hâve very carefuUy exam- 
ined the manuscript of the work which you are about to publish 
on the Eléments of Composition, Belles-Lettres and Oratory, and 
regard it as one of the be8t treatises upon thèse important 
branches — ^perhaps the only one obtainable possessing equal 
advantages. Its publication will supply what is much needed in 
our higher schools — a work upon thèse subjects, combining com- 
prehensiveness with conciseness, and of such simplicity in its ar- 
rangement as to be readily understood by the advanced pupil. 

Very truly yours, F. W. HATCH. - 



From THEODORE BRADLEY, Es^., Principal Boys* High 
Schooly San Francisco, 

Prop. Latres : — ^Dear Sir ; — ^I hâve spent considérable time 
in examining your manuscript volumes treating ofLiterary Com- 
position and Oratory, and take pleasure in attesting their excel- 
lence in arrangement. The cleamess of the définitions in thèse 
volumes gives them a decided superiority to most works upon* 
thèse subjects. Heartîly wishing you success in your endeavors 
to cultivate a taste for thèse and iindred topics, 
I remain, very respectfuUv, 

TËEODORE BRADLEY. 
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Fr(m JAMES DENMAN, Esq., Principal Girls* Grammar 
Schooif San Francisco. 

Prop. Layres : — ^Dear Sir — ^I hâve carefully examined your 
work, in manuscript, on Composition. I think it is admirabl^ 
arranged to develop the correct idea of the analysis and synthesis 
of language, and the amplification of ideas into sentences and 
periods. The style is clear, terse and pleasing. I do not hesi- 
tate to recommend it as a great acquisition to our text books, and 
as a valuable aid to the stodentin the most difficult of allstudies — 
that of composition and letter-writing. With the highest regards, 
I remain, ever yours truly, JAMES DENMAN. 

From MARTIN KELLOGG, Esq., Professor of Langmges, 
Ccdifomia Collège, OaJdand, 

Prof. Aug. Layres : — ^I hâve examined the manuscript of 
the first part of the work you propose to publish, and hâve looked 
more hastily over the second and third parts. I am happy to ex- 
press my conviction of the value of the whole treatise. It has 
the merits of coraprehensiveness, fine'analvsis, thorough élabora- 
tion, accnrate distinctions, good practical directions, and good 
taste in the sélection of examples. I shonld be glad to hâve the 
three volumes on mv shelf for référence. Teachers, and the 
higher classes of pupils, could not fail to find the work of great 
service. I hâve queried whether the explanations and définitions 
were not almost too scientific in tone, using language which it 
needs some maturity of thought to appreciate. But the practical 
part is oertainly excellent, and could not fail to be of advantage 
in any class. It would give me much gratification to see so thor- 
ough and excellent a treatise emanate from voung Califomia. 
Yours, truly, MARtiN KELLOGG. 



From Miss CAROLINE L, ATWOOD, Teacher of Rhetonc, 
Boys* High School, San Francisco, 

Prop. Layres : — Sir — ^In the cursory examination which I 
hâve been able to bestow upon your " Second Book on Rheto- 
ric," my attention was especially attracted to the great cleamess 
of statement that characterizes the work. In this particular, it 
excels most of the books on Rhetoric that I hâve used. I recom- 
mend it to ail those who wish to obtain a book that will give them 
definite ideas on this subject, and teach them to express their 
thoughts and feelings in a clear, simple, and forcible manner. 
RespcctfuUy yours, CAROLINE L. ATWOOD. 
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Frmn Miss M. F, AUSTIN, Teacher of BeUea-LeUres, Girls* 
High Schoolj San Francisco. 

Pbov. Latres: — ^Dear Sir — ^I hâve examined, with some 
care, the first and second books of yonr séries on the Eléments 
of Composition and Belles-Lettres, and unhesitatingly say, that 
in précision of définition, conciseness of style, choice sélection of 
examples, and logical déductions, they sorpass any works of the 
same nature now osed in our schools. 1 consider the second 
Yolume especially well adapted to a course of study for boys. 
Hoping, for our own sakes as well as yours, that they may prove 
a success, I remain, 

Respectfully, M. F. AUSTIN. 

From WM. S, HUNT, A.M., Principal Yoitng Ladtes* Semi- 
nary, Sacrammto. 

Prop. Latrbs : — ^Having attended your Lectures on the snb- 
ject of Composition and Oratory, I am prepared to say that I 
regard the faook about to be published as far snperior to any work 
extant upon that subject, and am of the opinion that it will sup- 
pl^ a want which has long been extensively felt among teachers. 
I mtend to use it in my school. Respectfully yours, 

WM. S. HUNT, A.M. 
■* 

From HERMON PERRY, Esq., Principal of Sacramento 
Seminary. 

Prop. Latres: — Dear SLr — Having had the pleasure of 
listening to some of your Lectures on Oratory, and of briefly 
examining your forthcoming work on Composition and Oratory, 
in manuscript, I take pleasure in saying that I believe the work 
will be a valuable and mueh needed addition to our school text- 
books, and I shall take pleasure in introdncing it in Sacramento 
Seminary. Verytruly, HERMON PERR Y.. 



From Rev. I. H. BRAYTON, M.A., Principal and Professor of 
RhetoriCy Belles-Lettres and English, Califomia Collège, Oakland. 

Prof. Latrbs : — ^Dear Sir — The great commendation to which 
it appears to me yonr labor is entitled is, that you hâve attempted 
a thorough and comprehensive digest of ail that pertains to the 
connectea subjects of Rhetoric and Oratorv, from the simplest 
Eléments of Composition to the highest combinations in Oratory. 
The brief examination which I hâve thus far been able to make, 
assures me that you hâve brought the results of a profound 
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analysis, and made them available, in a practicable form, to thc 
classes of minds for whose use yoar successive volumes are 
intended. Véry respectfully yours, 

I. H. BRAYTON. 

From Hon. JOHN CURREY, Chief Justice of the Suprême 
Court of Calijomta. 
Prop.Aug.Layres : — ^Dear Sir — Since your work on Oratory 
was placed in my hands, engagements of an imperative kind 
hâve prevented me from giving it that full examination which I 
desired to bestow upon it ; but, notwithstbnding, I bave been able 
to read a considerableportion of it, and think I very well under- 
stand its character. Your explanation of the principles and rules 
of Logic and Oratory seems to me to be simple, concise, and at 
the same time comprehensive, and your analyses thorough and 
démonstrative. To the student of the art which your work 
teaches, I think it must prove a valuable means of instruction. 
I can recommend it particularly to my young friends of the légal 
profession, as a source from which they may be able to leam 
much of value as spécial pleaders and as advocates at the 
forum. Very respectfully, yours, etc., 

JOHN CURREY. 

■From Hon. JOS. W. WIN AN S, Président Board of Education, 
Sofl Francisco. 
From a similar examination of tbe foregoing work — a Treatise 
on Oratory, by Prof. Layres — I hâve formed the same opinion as 
that expressed by Judge Currey, and believe that it might be 
adopted with advantage for use in our State and City Public 
Schools. JOS. W. WINANS. 

From Hon. C. A. TUTTLE, Reporter ofthe Suprême Court. 

To Prof. Latres : — ^During the time you bave been engaged 
on " The Eléments of Composition, Belles-Lettres and Oratorv,'* 
I bave, from time to time, looked over the manuscript, bemg 
induced thereto from a love of the subject treated. The con- 
clusion to which I bave arrived is, that for comprehensiveness 
and fine analysis, your work excels any to which I bave had 
access in the English language. The subjects upon which you 
treat bave heretofore been too much neglected in the éducation 
of young men in America, and your work seems to me exaclly 
calculât^ to interest both instructor and scholar in the matters 
treated. To the légal profession, also, it appears to me, the 
work will be of great value, particularly as connected with the 
science of pleading. If published, I bave no doubt it would 
soon become.a necessity in every lawver's library. 

Respectfully, etc., CHARLES A. TUTTLE. 
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From Hon. J. F. HOTJGBTON, Stav&f or- General of Ccdifornia. 

Pkop. Auoustus Latbes : — Sir— I hâve carefdlly read the 
manascript copy of your work upon " The Eléments of Compo- 
sition," and ha^e examined, so far as the limited time they were 
lefit with me woald permit, the manascript copy of your books 
upon " Belles- Lettres" and " Oratory," and can only regret that I 
had not time to read and consider the whole. From the exami- 
nation I was able to give, I am satisfied that the three books, 
taken in connection, will, when published, fill a place in the 
course of study in our higher schools which has long been 
vacant, and which has long needed to be filled. I congratulate 
you, and ail others interested in the cause of éducation, for the 
success attending your eflbrts to that end in the production of 
thèse books. I hâve the honor to be, 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. F. HOUGHTON. 

Fwm Col. G. W. BOWIE, Sacramento. 
Prof. Auoustus Latrbs : — ^Dear Sir — Having examined 
with much interest, your work on " The Eléments of (Composi- 
tion, Belles-Lettres and Oratory," intended for the public schools 
of the country, I cheerfully recommend it as an admirable text- 
book for our Institutions of Leaming. Its cleamess and compre- 
hensiveness make it easy for the student to understand thèse 
important branches of éducation, and to become acquainted with 

the uses of his language. Very respectfully, 

G. W. BOWIE. 

From H. L. TEMPLETON, A.M., Principal Sacramento Hiqh 

School; Rev, JAS, S. McDONALD ; W. R. CLUNE^S, 

M.D.; FRANK F. TAYLOR, Assisiant United States 

District Attomey. 

Pbop. Latres: — Having attended, wholly or in part, the 

course of Lectures delivered by you upon the subject of Litérary 

Composition and Oratory, it is but due to you to express our 

high appréciation of their excellence, and of their value to the 

student in thèse important branches of éducation. 

The manuscript copy of ths work which has been shown us, 
and which, when completed and published, is intended to be used 
in our schools, is, in our judgment, admirably adapted to the pur- 
pose — in fact the only one we hâve met with which treats of thèse 
subjects fuUy, and yet so plainly, as to bring them within the com- 
préhension of the young pupil. 

H. L. TEMPLETON. 
JAS. S. McDONALD. 
W. R. CLUÎŒSS. 
FRANK F. TAYLOR. 
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